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The President’s Progress.—In his Denver speech Mr. 
Taft pleaded for the recently enacted corporation tax 
law; he urged upon the various state legislatures the 
necessity of ratifying the income tax proposal. The latter 
he declared to be a form of income tax much better than 
the income tax law of England. He held, however, that 
a direct income tax should not be levied except in cases 
of emergency. At Colorado Springs the President 
pledged himself to uphold the policies of his predecessor ; 
at Grand Junction, after opening the Gunnison Tunnel, 
he promised the aid of the Government in reclaiming the 
arid regions of the West by means of irrigation. On 
Sunday, at Salt Lake City, the President spoke in the 
Mormon Tabernacle. The Ministerial Association of the 
Gentile churches had protested, and in deference to the 
protest Mr. Taft had cancelled this engagement; but a 
compromise was reached by which the President appeared 
first in the Tabernacle and afterwards attended services 
in the Unitarian Church. 


The Central Verein Convention.—Indianapolis gave a 
cordial welcome to the delegates of the Central Verein 
assembled there for their annual convention September 
18 to 23. The opening parade had 10,000 marching men 
in it, and included in its ranks divisions of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and Councils of the Knights of 
Columbus as well as the German Catholic Societies of 
the Verein. It was reviewed by Archbishop Falconio, 
the Apostolic Delegate, several bishops and the State and 





evening Governor Marshall of Indiana paid a high tribute 
to German Catholic citizenship, saying among other 
things: ‘“ Yours, indeed, is a universal religion, and 
yours, indeed, is a universal faith. In this country you 
and I have given our assent to the separation of Church 
and State—you don’t want them united—but I want to 
say to you that no people can exist where God is not 
the Lord. You come here as German Catholics. Put 
it backward—Catholic Germans. You have found you 
could be good Germans and good Catholics at the same 
time. I have found that you can be good Germans, 
good Catholics and good Americans.” 

Mgr. Falconio expressed deep pleasure at the demon- 
stration he had witnessed. “It has been a great demon- 
stration of faith,” he said. “I was glad to see in the 
parade to-day not only German societies, but all Catholic 
societies of no matter what nationality. It surely was a 
source of great satisfaction. How beautiful is the unity 
of the Catholic Church, I thought; here are people of 
many different nationalities, but they are all united as 
one man.” 

The opening of the convention on September 20 was 
preceded by a solemn Mass, celebrated by the Apostolic 
Delegate, and Mayor Bookwalter formally welcomed the 
delegates to the city. In his annual report J. B. Oelkers, 
national president, called attention to the progress of 
the society and urged greater efforts in the future. He 
advocated the maintenance of parochial schools and en- 
couraged the Verein to continue its work for social re- 
form. 
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Mgr. Falconio paid many compliments to the Central 
Verein in an address during the morning session. 

“The Verein,” said the Delegate, “ keeps alive in the 
hearts of the young the traditions and customs of the 
fathers. Such societies are needed here when human 
pride threatens human life. America in material ad- 
vance is the wonder of the world, and yet material 
progress will never be sufficient to constitute true happi- 
ness unless it is based on religion.” 

Among the other speakers were Bishops Linneborn of 
Dacca (India), Richter, Jannsen, and Koudelka, the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Wehrle, who asked for help for the Western 
missions, and Nikola Kaumans, German Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The special committee on social reform was com- 
mended by the convention for its work, which, it was 
voted, should be continued and extended. This com- 
mittee was appointed in Cleveland a year ago and 
had for its purpose the publication of newspapers in 
a campaign against social evils and also the instruction 
of laymen along sociological lines. The committee has 
spent more than $7,000 and has maintained a number of 
students in European colleges and in American summer 
schools, where special sociological problems were studied. 
It has been suggested that the outcome of this committee’s 
work may be the establishment of a special school for 
sociological research in the United States. 

The resolutions of the convention among other topics 
suggested that a committee be appointed to devise ways 
and means to encourage the printing of school books from 
a central bureau with uniformity in text books; the in- 
troduction of Catholic books into the public libraries ; the 
distribution of Catholic papers and books among the 
poor, the lukewarm Catholics, and the fair-minded Prot- 
estants; and active cooperation among local societies 
in the dissemination of Catholic literature and in the 
election of good municipal officers. 


Hudson-Fulton Celebration.—New York confined its 
jubilations on Sunday to the churches. There were special 
services in the Cathedral and other Catholic churches, 
a part of which was a prayer prescribed by Archbishop 
Farley. The prayer contained petitions for the spread of 
the Catholic Church, the guidance of our temporal rulers, 
and the welfare, spiritual and temporal, of our people, 
with an act of thanksgiving for the blessings “ granted 
to the millions who for over 300 years have been seeking 
these shores.” 


The Cook-Peary Controversy.—The latest develop- 
ment in the Cook-Peary controversy is contained in the 
news that Mr. Harry Whitney, who has been hunting in 
the North, is on his way home, but that he will not 
return with the documents and instruments entrusted to 
him by Dr. Cook. Commander Peary is said to have 
refused to take any of Dr. Cook’s property on board the 
Roosevelt, the only ship available to Mr. Whitney at 











Etah, where the box holding Dr. Cook’s precious articles 
was left behind in a cache. 


The Pinchot-Ballinger Incident.—Relations are said to 
be strained between Mr. Ballinger, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. Pinchot; Chief Forester. The Secre- 
tary believes that Mr. Glavis, who was recently dismissed 
from the Interior Department by order of the President, 
was encouraged by Mr. Pinchot in going over the head 
of the Secretary to the President with his charges. The 
President has stated that his letter to Mr. Ballinger, 
authorizing the discharge of Mr. Glavis, contained no re- 
flections upon Mr. Pinchot. 


Other Events of the Week.—lIt is reported that at 
least 150 lives were lost in the hurricane that swept over 
Louisiana and Mississippi last week——-On September 
21 Adolph O. Eberhart, a Republican, was sworn in as 
Governor of Minnesota to act during the unexpired term 
of the late Governor Johnson. The Santa Fé, the 
Burlington, the Northwestern, and the Rock Island 
report that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
there was not one fatality in the case of the millions of 
passengers carried over their roads. The “ Pennsyl- 
vania ”’ made a similar boast for the calendar year ending 
December 31 last. Mr. C. H. Cooke, officially repre- 
senting the London Postal Service, admitted, after an 
examination of the Chicago Post Office, that the post 
office service of the United States was in many respects 
superior to that of England——A millionaire of Pitts- 
burg has given $250,000 as an endowment for the pension 
fund of the Pittsburg Public-school teachers. The donor 
has made it a condition of the gift that his name must 
never be divulged. The report for the last fiscal year 
of Yale University shows additions to the funds by 
gifts of about $1,100,000. 











Great Britain—The Young Egypt Party has been 
holding a congress at Geneva to stir up European public 
opinion in favor of the evacuation of Egypt by England. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., and Mr. Kettle, M.P., addressed 
it. The latter especially made a violent speech concluding 
with the words: “Long live Egypt free.”——It has 
been said that the marriage of Dom Miguel de Braganza 
and Miss Stewart is morganatic. This is not the case, 
says the London Times. On the contrary, Dom Miguel 
has renounced his claim to the Portugese throne in favor 
of his brother ; and he and his wife will be known as the 
Duke and Duchess of Vizeu———The Amalgamated En- 
gineers have voted for a three years’ truce in Manchester 
in the matter of wages. They hope that trade will so 
revive that at the end of the truce they may renew 
their demand for higher wages. The torpedo de- 
stroyers about to be built on the Clyde will be engined 
with Curtis turbines, an American improvement on the 
Parsons, which by means of adjustable ports make 
economical cruising at half speed possible with the one 
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set of engines. Under the Parsons system special sets of 
turbines are used on ships of war for reduced speed, or 
else turbines are combined with reciprocating engines. 
—In the West London Police Court several persons 
were fined lately from £15 and costs to 10 shillings and 
costs for selling in the Irish Industrial Exhibition as 
Irish manufactures goods produced in England. Among 
the articles sold were cotton pocket handkerchiefs rep- 
resented to be Irish linen. The informations were laid by 
the managers of the Exhibition. 


Irish News.—The Irish Land Bill passed the Third 
Reading in the House of Commons without a division, 
the Opposition’s motion for its rejection having been 
negatived by 174 to 51. The Nationalist members while 
objecting to certain features consider it on the whole 
satisfactory, especially the provision for compulsory 
purchase and for an elective element in the Board that 
will control such purchase and conduct the transfer of the 
landless or poor farmers of the West to untenanted lands 
in the richer sections. There was much difference of 
opinion about the new clause, enabling the landlord or 
public Trustee to invest the purchase money in any public 
stocks, funds or securities of any foreign government. 
Mr. Dillon approved, as such investments would raise 
the landlord’s percentage to four per cent. and thus lower 
prices and accelerate sales. Mr. Healy considered it an 
inducement to take money out of Ireland that should re- 
main there. The Bill is threatened with mutilation by 
the Lords, but as in the case of the Budget, the Govern- 
ment’s attitude is defiant. Captain O’ Meagher Condon, 
who has been presented with the freedom of nearly all 
the cities of Ireland, received an ovation in Manchester, 
where he was condemned to death forty years ago. 





King and Council.—During a state banquet given by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, Sir C. A. P. 
Pelletier, to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Plenary 
Council, Monsignor Sbarretti startled the large and dis- 
tinguished dinner party by reading to them his cablegram 
to the King, together with His Majesty’s reply, received 
during the banquet. The first despatch was as follows: 

“His Majesty the King, London. The Apostolic 
Delegate and the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Canada, in Plenary Council assembled in the city of 
Quebec, desire to convey to Your Majesty the expres- 
sion of their own loyalty and that of all your other 
Catholic subjects in this Dominion, as well as their 
grateful appreciation of the religious and civil liberty 
which they enjoy under your gracious rule. All pray 


that your reign may be long and peaceful. Monsignor 
Sbarretti, Apostolic Delegate.” 
The prompt reply read: “Monsignor Sbarretti, 


Apostolic Delegate, Quebec. I thank Your Excellency 
and the Archbishops and Bishops associated with you 
for your telegram of loyalty which is in all the best 
traditions of the Church of which you are the hierarch, 








and of the Dominion where you are assembled. It is my 
constant desire that civil and religious liberty should 
always be enjoyed by my subjects in all parts of the 
Empire. Edward, R. and I.” 

L’Action Sociale devotes a leader to this striking in- 
cident, which it considers one of the most important acts 
of King Edward’s reign. “The Protestant monarch,” 
says our Quebec contemporary, “has spoken so as to 
make us forget the notorious declaration which the Eng- 
lish constitution obliged him to make at his coronation. 

Never before has there fallen from lips of such 
achonguindeed authority as those of the King of England 
the avowal that ‘loyalty is in’ conformity with ‘all the 
best traditions of the Church.’” 


India.— At a large meeting of natives in Bombay a 
resolution was adopted calling upon the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to interfere on behalf of the Indians in South 
Africa. A deported Indian was shown in his shirt- 
sleeves ; and it was asserted that he had been reduced to 
beggary by the enforcing of the laws against him, and 
had been obliged to sell his coat to relieve his want. 
Speakers insisted that unless the Government should 
protect its subjects, loyalty to England would perish in 
India. The Gaekwar of Baroda, speaking to his peo- 
ple, contended that disloyalty and anarchy are the result, 
not of education, but of the lack of it. He held discontent 
a useful thing, but deplored the crimes that had been 
committed, and said that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to stamp out sedition, adding, however, his hope 
that the good sense of the people of Baroda would make 
repression there unnecessary. 





Mexico.—The Governor of Chiapas has recently de- 
nounced the evils of peonage and the hardships to which 
contract laborers are subjected in some parts of that 
State. The large land holdings and the sparsity of pop- 
ulation, only thirteen persons to the square mile, make it 
easy to cover up crimes and defy the law. The constitu- 
tional amendment of 1873, abolishing peonage, has proved 
in remote districts a dead letter, and there is a cry for 
further legislative action to enforce it———The death of 
Tedfilo Noris has called forth some comment. He was 
the last survivor of the boys of the military school who 
took part in the defense of Chapultepec against the 
Americans in 1847. 


Colombia.—A Chilean engineer, Arturo Unduraga, has 
submitted to the Congress a project for a canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien, utilizing for the purpose the 
channel of the Atrato River. A majority of the Con- 
gress are so much in favor of the plan that they are 
disposed to grant him a governmental concession. The 
feasibility of a route taking in a stretch of the Atrato 
has been considered several times during the past fifty 





years. 
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The Canadian Plenary Council.—The First Plenary 
Council of Canada, now being held in the historic city 
of Quebec, is welcomed warmly by Canadian Catholics 
and is even hailed as an event of the first importance 
by our separated brethren in the Dominion. As all the 
deliberations of the Council are kept secret until its 
decisions have been approved by the Holy See, the only 
points open to journalistic comment are the public and 
exterior functions of the Fathers of the Council, such as 
sermons, lectures or other addresses to lay congregations. 
All these have been eagerly seized upon and reported by 
the daily non-Catholic press of Canada. The Montreal 
Gazette, whose existence dates back to 1778, published 
the full text of Archbishop Bruchési’s sermon at the 
opening of the Council, and this text, controlled by the 
more correct version published in the French original 
by L’Action Sociale, enables us to give some idea of this 
truly remarkable discourse. 

His Grace of Montreal took for his theme “ Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” The eloquent preacher showed how this com- 
mand and promise, which seemed at the outset either 
chimerical or divine, had been realized in the course of 
nineteen centuries in the history of the Catholic Church 
and had thus proved itself not chimerical but divine. 
Nineteen general councils, beginning with the first in 
Jerusalem and ending so far with the latest in the 
Vatican, had precisely and explicitly defined dogmas 
already implicitly believed. While general councils of 
the whole Church have been possible only at rare in- 
tervals, the assembling of the bishops of one country or 
one province is more easily accomplished. History makes 
mention of a great number of these local councils, all of 
which have produced excellent results, such as the repres- 
sion of vice and the propagation of the true faith. This 
old city of Quebec has witnessed in this venerable basilica 
no less than seven of these provincial councils, while the 
ecclesiastical provinces of Halifax, Toronto and St. 
Boniface, have each had their councils. 

And now the spiritual leaders of the nation, coming 
from east and west and north and south, from all parts 
of this wide Dominion within the two oceans and the 
Arctic Sea, are gathered here with but one preoccupation, 
the conservation and diffusion of the Catholic faith and 
the eternal salvation of souls. These Fathers of the First 
Plenary Council of Canada “ will not seek to formulate 
new doctrines, as the inventors and reformers of religion 
are to-day the laughing-stock of the whole world. Our 
creed is complete and immovable, and not one syllable 
can be taken from it, for it is the old creed of Jerusalem, 
of the catacombs and the Vatican. What we have come 
here to do is to examine with the greatest care what we 
consider best in these anxious times for the greater glory 
of God, for the splendor of worship, for the eternal 
salvation of men, for the discipline and solid education 
of the secular and regular clergy, for the observance of 





ecclesiastical laws, for the reform of morals, for the 
Christian education of the young, for general peace and 
universal harmony.” 


Civic Reform in Montreal.—As the result of a recent 
Royal Commission which uncovered shameless graft 
among the Montreal aldermen, a popular vote was taken 
on September 20th. Civic electors were asked to say if 
they wished for a Board of Control, if the number of 
aldermen should be reduced one-half so that there would 
be but one alderman, instead of two for each ward, and 
if there should be a Board of Works appointed by alder- 
men. The popular vote, which was a signal victory for 
civic reform, answered the first two questions in the 
affirmative and the third in the negative. Only two polls 
in two hundred and twenty-three gave a majority against 
the Board of Control. Of the 61,440 qualified voters 
21,225 went to the polls, a larger proportion than had 
been expected. The majority for the Board of Control 
was 16,115; for reduction of aldermen, 17,945; against 
the Board of Works, 11,399. The race cry raised by 
certain aldermen proved utterly ineffective. This refer- 
endum vote means that on February 1 next the citizens 
of Montreal must vote for an entirely new method of 
administration. Before the City Council will then be 
permitted to hand out contracts or fill positions reports 
must come from the Board of Control, which will exercise 
minute supervision. The aldermanic force is reduced 
from forty-four to twenty-two. This diminishes by so 
much the opportunity for combinations to award con- 
tracts to high tenderers. Hitherto the Council had been 
ruled by twenty-three high tender aldermen, whose names 
are now blacklisted in all the papers as men who should 
be excluded from the reduced Council. 


Germany.—The Twentieth Congress of the Socialist 
Party opened at Leipzig on the 12th inst. Its managers 
claim a political organization of 633,000 persons. Bebel, 
its veteran leader, was unable to preside owing to ill- 
health. He is expected to visit the congress during its 
session. The executive committee had sent $5,000 to 
assist the Stockholm strikers, and on receipt of a con- 
gratulatory telegram from them decided to send $7,500 
more. A world-census of Social-Democrats was recom- 
mended. 


Italy’s Gratitude.—In acknowledgment of the gener- 
ous action of the American nation in assisting the suf- 
ferers of the earthquake at Messina, the Government of 
Italy has presented to the Library of Congress a valuable 
set of engravings. These are copies of what is considered 
to be the best collection of its kind in the world. 


Holland—A case of cholera has been reported in 
Amsterdam. Rotterdam has been officially declared free 
from it. It has been proposed that the authorities urge 
the Russian Government to exert itself more diligently 
in extirpating the disease. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





What is the Matter With the Churches? 


Early in 1909, the editor of The Delineator addressed 
a letter to a number of the foremost leaders of the re- 
ligious denominations of America with the request that 
they would answer the question: “‘ What is the matter 
with the Church in America?” The replies, with one 
from His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, are printed in the 
October number of that publication. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


Dr. Parkhurst sees in the question thus proposed “ an 
implication that the American Church is in a condition 
either of spiritual decrepitude or of moral degeneracy,” 
neither of which alternatives he believes to be warranted 
by the facts. Yet he frankly admits that “the Church 
is not that distinct and aggressive feature of general 
life that it ought to be,” and he wrestles with the problem 
why it is not. Dr. Parkhurst’s record as a pulpiteer, and 
the methods he adopted for the suppression of vice in 
the metropolis have antecedently discounted any ex- 
pression of his views touching religion or the betterment 
of Churches. The editor of The Delineator no doubt 
thinks otherwise, or he would not have appealed to him 
as one of “the foremost leaders” of a religious de- 
nomination. Possibly the editor is right. If he is, then 
an equally interesting question might be proposed—as to 
how it happens that the Doctor exerts this supposed in- 
fluence. The answer might help to the solution of the 
more general question: What is the matter with the 
Churches? 

Dr. Parkhurst believes that there is an “ embarrassing 
sharpness of discrimination between the function of the 
clergy and that of the laity.” This “ embarrassing sharp- 
ness,” it may be recalled, the Doctor himself tried to 
remove, when he assumed the functions of the plain- 
clothes man from Police Headquarters and became the 
arch-inquisitor of the haunts of vice. Neither religion 
nor social reform gained anything thereby. Nor are 
such men “of the seed of those by whom salvation is 
brought to Israel.” 


THE Jews. 


Emil G. Hirsch, “ Minister of Sinai Congregation, 
Chicago, Iils.,” agrees in the main with Dr. Parkhurst. 
“ The distinction,” he says, “ between the clergy and the 
laity must be minimized.” It is ethics we need, not 
theology ; deed, not dogma; justice rather than charity. 
The Doctor does not perceive, or if he is a Jewish rabbi 
who has discarded the Jewish Messiah, perhaps he per- 
ceives only too clearly, that the adoption of his principles 
would bring the religious world back to the darkness of 
paganism, to which, outside of the Catholic Church, it is 
only too rapidly hurrying. Follow his advice, take 





away theology, and where will ethics find a resting place? 
For theology is the knowledge of God, and if God be 
removed from the world, on what basis shall we place 
ethics, which, after all, is right conduct? Take away 
dogma, which in plain terms is truth, whether natural 
or revealed, and where are the motives to inspire and 
hearten one in the practice of virtuous deeds? 

The trouble with Minister or Rabbi Hirsch is that in 
discussing religious questions he follows a method all too 
common to his class, of avoiding plain language and of 
cloaking cloudy thoughts in glittering generalities, which 
defy analysis and which with the uncultured pass for 
wisdom. That there is a God, that there is an hereafter, 
that there is a heaven and a hell, the one for the righteous, 
the other for the wicked, these are all dogmas. If you 
take them away the number of suicides will baffle the 
census enumerators and the divorce mills will be work- 
ing overtime throughout the land. 

Eliminate God and the compensations of the hereafter, 
and why should not poverty steal or woe commit suicide? 
Or from another point of view, if there is no God or no 
hereafter, what motive will sustain the Sister of Mercy 
in her life-long attendance in the hospital? What in- 
centive will there be for the Sister of St. Vincent de 
Paul in her unremitting care of the orphan and the 
foundling? What clap-trap to talk about replacing 
“ancient books by the inspiration of living realities, and 
all this lit up by the passion of human love and the 
consciousness of man’s inherent nobility and the sub- 
limity of high ethical ideals”! What high ideals can 
there be if the God of heaven be dethroned, and a god 
moulded from the clay of passion usurp his place? 


THE EVANGELICALS. 


In order to make sure of the facts, the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., “ President American Institute Social 
Service, Bible House, New York,” cites the Church re- 
turns of the present census as compared with statistics 
of the past. As was to be expected, the 15,000,000 
Catholics are quietly dropped from the count on the 
ground that they “are made up on an entirely different 
basis from all the others,” as if actual figures regarding 
Catholics were not obtainable or as if the method of 
numbering them invalidated the count. Except in this 
instance, however, he and the other ministers appealed 
to, treat the question as if the Catholic Church in this 
country had no existence whatever. Another instance 
of the conspiracy of silence, a method more ingenious 
than ingenuous of escaping from disagreeable facts and 
figures. 

Dr. Strong is profoundly persuaded that the Church 
lags behind in the social spirit. The Churches, he says, 
and we are glad that the Catholic Church is not included 
in the reckoning, have not kept pace with “the profound 
change which has taken place from the individualistic to 
the social type.” “ The Church,” however, “is not dead, 
but sleepeth,” and he comforts himself with the assur- 
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ance that “there are many encouraging signs that the 
Church is now awakening to her social mission.” What 
these encouraging signs are he leaves to the imagination. 
The Protestant Churches are not asleep, but rather have 
fallen into a comatose state, which the ordinary physician 
would diagnose as the prelude to approaching dissolu- 
tion. 


Tue Baptists. 


A Baptist minister from the South declares with the 
usual juggling of words that “ the Church will never com- 
mand the respect of the world until it is keyed to respond 
to every human need.” The proper tuning can be 
effected, he opines, by a study of the Bible and by stepping 
in where outside agencies are now at work, and provid- 
ing, “as far as possible to meet every condition of need.” 
How the study of the Bible will mend matters is not 
made clear. For it is this study of the Bible, and the 
results of the higher criticism that have shaken the faith 
of the Protestant world, leaving it the only alternatives 
of agnosticism or the Catholic Church. The study of 
the Bible, which for the Rev. Mr. Broughton is the 
remedy, is for another Baptist minister, the Rev. Charles 
Aked, the chief cause of the prevalent religious indiffer- 
ence. The latter would have the Bible put on the shelf 
—though his Baptist brethren are spreading it broad- 
cast among the “heathen Chinee ””—and there will be 
disaster among the Churches, he avers, so long as 
preachers teach “as the oracles of God fables which are 
as indisputably fables as those of AZsop or Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” (Can we wonder that the number of Prot- 
estant churchgoers is not what it used to be? Here are 
two Baptist ministers, both leaders, we are assured, in 
their denomination, one of them pulling down what the 
other builds up. The same could be said of Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, as recent facts amply testify. 
Why should people flock to the churches if the preachers 
are to be engaged in tearing the Bible, the foundation of 
the Churches, into shreds? 

The Rev. Mr. Aked is a high salaried importation from 
England. With an eye of pure benevolence for his 
brethren of the cloth, he modestly recommends as “ the 
first important single reform” that the religious people 
of the country should “double the salary of every 
preacher upon the (North American) continent.” This 
pecuniary consideration would doubtless inspire many a 
young man with a vocation to the Christian ministry and 
entice a few more apostles from abroad to visit our 
benighted shores. A generous salary to the preacher 
might fill the pulpits, but would it fill the pews? But 
why not offer a money inducement to the multitude? 
True, it would be opposed to old-fashioned Christianity 
on Scriptural grounds, but perhaps the new theology 
would find a way out for those reproved by Our Lord for 
having followed Him not because they had seen miracles 
but because they “did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” 





THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


None of the ministers consulted has offered, we venture 
to say, anything approaching a satisfactory answer to the 
question proposed. It is not by the reading or the study 
of a discredited book, the inspiration and authenticity of 
whose several parts cannot be proved except by the Cath- 
olic Church; nor by establishing guilds for workmen, or 
Young Men’s Christian Associations where everything 
is taught save Christianity and membership is open to 
Jew and Gentile; nor by havens of refuge, industrial 
centres and settlement houses, which may be all very 
good in their way, but should be the flower and fruit of 
religion and not its creative element; nor is it by leveling 
the ministry, endorsing the higher criticism and the new 
theology, and changing religion from the individualistic 
to the social type; nor, again, by increasing the salaries 
of ministers; not by any or all of these methods are the 
Churches to be filled and salvation be wrought among 
men. 

Centuries ago Protestant leaders threw off the legiti- 
mate authority of Rome and set up in its stead the 
supremacy of private judgment. The condition of 
Protestants to-day, with their diminishing candidates 
for the ministry and their crumbling congregations 
and creeds, is but the logical result of a principle 
working slowly but inevitably. Churches turned into 
lecture halls, where the latest fad or fashion in science or 
art or municipal government or even dress may be 
attractively discussed by clergymen or laymen, may find 
increasing numbers within their walls. But this style of 
preachment will not make its auditors Christians or im- 
press the world with the great truths of Christianity. 


Tue CaTHotic CHURCH. 


The Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church alone, 
holds the key to the mystery. As His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons observes: “ We (churchmen) have no reason to 
complain of our Catholic people. In the cities the 
Churches are crowded at each of the five or six Masses 
offered on Sunday; in the rural districts, in good weather 
and in bad, Catholics seldom find any difficulty so great, 
any condition so intolerable as to have to dispense with 
their obligatory attendance at the Divine Services on 
Sunday.” 

And why is it that the Catholic Church is exempt from 
the disintegrating process of the Churches about her? 
There are many reasons which might be advanced with 
truth, among them her freedom from jarring divisions, 
from uncertainty of doctrine, from any shadow on her 
claim to be Catholic and Apostolic. But the chief and 
dominant reason is this: Christ has given the Catholic 
Church a divine mission, and therewith not only the 
powers needed to fulfil that mission, but a divine assur- 
ance that the Gates of Hell, the powers of darkness, shall 
not prevail against her. In a word, the Catholic Church 
stands before the world with definite truths which men 
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must believe, with definite laws which men must obey, 
with definite sacramental aids which men must use, and 
with a visible Head holding an authoritative mission from 
Christ, the Son of God, to teach, guide and rule all 
nations and for all time. 

“ Going, therefore, teach all nations ; . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and, behold, I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” E. SPILiane, S.J. 


Interesting Personalities in Art 


ARILD ROSENKRANTZ 


Few among the younger generation of painters and 
decorators have so versatile and so interesting a per- 
sonality as Arild Rosenkrantz, and fewer still have as 
lofty ideals. Thought, imagination, originality, skill, 
training—all are his. Apart from these, his equipment 
as an artist, there is the charm of the personality which 
few escape, and it is a personality of extraordinary dis- 
tinction and refinement. Born at the Castle of Fred- 
riksborg, Denmark, in 1870, of a Danish father and a 
Scotch mother, Baron Arild Rosenkrantz spent his youth 
in Rome, where his mother and brother were his con- 
stant companions. His artistic bent showed itself early, 
and before he was out of his teens he had begun to study 
painting under Professor Faustini. He was carefully 
educated along other lines as well, and his tutors spoke 
with enthusiasm of the lad’s unusual qualities of mind. 
His appearance in the cosmopolitan salons of Rome 
proved him to be a brilliant linguist, and few who saw 
him at this time can forget how marked a figure the young 
man was. His cheveus aurore made his friends compare 
him to Guido Reni’s sun-god, though, to those who 
looked into the spiritual significance of the face, there 
was more in it kin to Rossetti’s drawing of the Sir 
Galahad. For all his manliness, for all his activity and 
enterprise, he was a dreamer, a thorough poet whose 
fancies and measures took plastic form; the real and 
tangible reached only so far with him. His thought 
had the high, clear, vision-like quality that must use 
type and symbol to make itself understood. He did not 
love weirdness ; the aesthetic sense was too strong in him; 
but he was immensely imaginative, and mysticism at- 
tracted him. Perhaps the blended Northern strains in 
him, with their peculiar psychic possibilities, so fashioned 
the soul; Rome, the everlasting mother, set her strong 
stamp upon its development. 

Young Rosenkrantz studied two years under Faustini, 
who himself was an idealist; then went to Paris and 
studied for two more years under Constant-Laurens. No 
doubt his technique was fortified, but the modern art 
around him left his spirit untouched. In fact, it was 


the circle of the Rosicrucians that drew him, and he 
was admitted to this coterie of mystics (and, alas, fad- 
dists!) in 1891. 


He exhibited at their strange gallery 








and, though he was too sincere ever to be a faddist him- 
self, his sympathies were with them. 

In 1892 he exhibited at the Salon. All these early 
works were marked by rare originality, artistic draught- 
manship and an ever-increasing sense of the wonder and 
mystery of color. In his hands, it becomes an instru- 
ment to represent suprasensible things. Imagine, if you 
can, a mind that thinks with the vibrations of the 
spectrum, and that will play in the tints of the rainbow 
with the fine discrimination of a musician selecting chords 
and deeply versed in harmony; Dante did something of 
this kind when, to express hidden meanings, he employed 
the figures of color. In one of his earliest pictures, a 
Madonna, Rosenkrantz surrounded the quaint and beau- 
tiful head with a soap-bubble halo, transparent, iridescent 
and of gossamer texture. It was a youthful fancy, but 
expressed perfectly his delicate and reverent feeling for 
the Mother of Christ. In 1894 his “ Annunciation” was 
accepted at the Salon, and somewhat later, “ The Secret,” 
that odd oval of a woman’s face, emerging, with vis- 
ionary eyes, from darkness, and firm white hands up- 
holding a Pandora casket before her. In 1897, Baron 
Rosenkrantz was in America for a brief visit, and de- 
signed a window which was executed in opalescent 
American glass. His love for beautiful color has made 
him particularly successful in this field, and he has many 
gorgeous windows to his credit. The best known is in 
the private chapel of the Earl of Plymouth, Hewell 
Grange: “ Blessed are they that do the Commandments.” 
The design is symbolical; the Lamb, the Tree of Life, 
the four rivers and angel forms, all in deep blues, greens 
and purples. A group of figures in cool greys in the 
centre, represents the souls ascending heavenward; 
around these a flight of birds, deep ruby at the base, 
and passing upward through red, orange, gold and white 
to the Eternal Life, which they enter, typify the gradual 
purification of the spirit until it attains the supernal 
light. Other religious subjects are the windows for 
Oakford Church, Devonshire; for Southwick Church, 
Dumfries ; at Welbeck Abbey, heraldic windows for the 
Gothic hall, and the same for the hall at Foxcombe. 

Since Baron Rosenkrantz decided, in 1899, to make 
London his abode, it is natural that most of his latter 
work should be in England. He has exhibited usually at 
the New Gallery, and many will remember there his 
cartoon for the mosaic over the font of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Streatham, and his admirable portraits of Mme. 
Melba and of Mr. Lewis Waller as Henry V. A recent 
likeness of the Earl of Berkeley, surrounded by chemical 
paraphernalia, and leaning forward with a communicative 
air, a retort in his hand, is very true and life-like. The 
human interest is so great you would forget all about 
the sitter’s rank were it not for the tiny shield, blazoned 
with the famous arms of Berkeley, in the corner. 

Most of Arild Rosenkrantz’s original pictures, and his 
best, are religious in subject. He is not ashamed to own 
—and why should any noble-hearted man be?—that the 
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“two thousand years of poetic tradition surrounding the 
recorded incidents of the life of Christ” have thrilled 
him from his youth. He knows too much of history and 
too much of art not to recognize the long, luminous way 
from the painting of the Roman catacomb to the paint- 
ing of 1909. And his special interest in the great art of 
Italy and in the adaptation of vast decorative schemes to 
appropriate architectural spaces have made him more 
conscious of what the religious element and inspiration 
have done for all the arts. He has expressed his own 
faith in the picture called “ Dawn.” In other terms it is 
the adoration of the shepherds. Daybreak rises, and 
widens in the far east, streaming forward to the group of 
herdsmen huddled together, half in reverence, half in 
fear. At some distance from them, under a shed, a 
woman is seated in shadow. She lifts her face, awed, 
expectant, and yet fearful, towards the rustic visitants. 
Invisible lies the Child against her breast; only the 
radiance from the little sheltered body streams upward 
over bosom and cheek. A sense of mystery passes be- 
tween all the figures, and of how much must the painter 
have been thinking when he spread his eerie, suffused 
lights, and called the wide silence and the blush of his 
color “ Dawn”! 

His “ Entombment” has even more quality in the 
dramatic sense of the composition, the sculptural dis- 
position of masses, the excellent line, and the Greek mood 
of tragedy. Most of the figures are painted from the 
rear and no face shows save that of the lad bearing his 
Master’s knees and bending his lips over them. Even 
here the shade robs you of his features. The other 
‘bearer has his back to you. John, with bowed head, sus- 
tains the agony of the Mother; Mary herself is but a blot 
of dark draperies, a shrouded incarnation of the bitterness 
of death. The white form of Christ shows up in high 
relief against the gloom—the head circled with glory, 
though life has fled. The few lines of bleak, rugged hill- 
top, landscape and sky complete the perfect and single 
make-up of the scene. 

In the way of mural painting, Baron Rosenkrantz 
achieved a task of no small importance by decorating the 
twelve bays of the ceiling in the great dining-room, 
Claridge’s Hotel. His style is entirely different, more 
playful and more superficial, when he engages upon pro- 
fane subjects, but the labor of painting over one hundred 
life-size figures shows him to be no insignificant crafts- 
man. The themes are drawn from Greek mythology, and 
their execution occupied the painter one year and a half 
(1901). They are done somewhat in the manner of the 
seicentist, with great good humor and good taste. For 
Simpson’s restaurant on the Strand, Baron Rosenkrantz 
painted a panel over the fire-place. The grouping and 
figures are highly pictorial. It is a king’s banquet of 
medieval splendor, and the incident is that of the “ Four 
and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” Arild Rosen- 
krantz probably meant that those who look on it should 
smile. 








Quite recently he has been engaged on the decora- 
tions at Crathorne Hall in Yorkshire. The panel, or 
rather lunette, for the staircase is one of the best he 
ever designed: ‘“ Nox,” and it is full of that breath of 
imagination and symbolism which makes so much modern 
art suggestive and fascinating. The stooping figure in 
the Roman chariot, with the low torch, smouldering— 
the wide empyreal space into which it launches, the 
dusky steed with great wings outstretched over the 
world—all are full of imagery and a subdued and potent 
power of thought in coloring. 

Not long since a reproduction came to our notice of 
the sketch which Baron Rosenkrantz used, we believe, 
for the window at Wickhamheaux, near Canterbury. He 
called the water-color drawing “ Noel.” It is the old 
dream of the Mother and Child, “two thousand years ” 
old now. There is a background of amethystine hue 
against which the Woman sits raising a poor, small 
babe in swaddling clothes up to her face. In the face 
are sorrow and care, motherhood and grief. In some 
way great poverty has been expressed. The color scheme 
is unique. A pale green drapery covers the head, the 
sleeves are a deep, vibrant purple, the lower part of the 
dress light. A large cloak of intense, velvety green 
falls in great sweeps around her. Two steps lead up 
to where she sits. On either side, against the pale, 
lilacky ground, slender twin trees are growing. Her 
gesture is adoration and caress, her countenance mute 
sorrow and pity. “ Noel,” the old sweet word of joy, 
but their heads are laid back in the abandonment of 
weariness and world-old grief against the gold of their 
aureolas. G. F. P. 


U. S. Ministers to the Holy See 


“It is of special importance to a Catholic that the 
history he reads be history, and neither fiction nor 
slanders,” said a writer in a recent issue of AMERICA. 
Reference has also been made on more than one occasion 
of late to the fact that direct diplomatic intercourse 
between the Government of the United States and the 
Pope was neither novel nor unprecedented in our his- 
tory. The conspiracy of silence, however, that veils so 
much of our record, even from Catholics themselves, 
has so obviously prevented this undeniable chapter of 
our diplomatic history from obtaining general recogni- 
tion and appreciation that a further enumeration of its 
details becomes now of special interest. 

An investigation of the official register of the State 
Department at Washington gives the following list of 
the diplomatic representatives of the United States at 
the court of the Pope: 

Jacob L. Martin, North Carolina, confirmed as chargé 
d'affaires April 7, 1848. Died at post August 26, 1848. 

Lewis Cass, Jr., Michigan, chargé d’affaires January 
5, 1849. Minister Resident, June 29, 1854. Presented 
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credentials as such November 9, 1854. Took leave 


November 27, 1858. 

John P. Stockton, New Jersey. Commissioned Minister 
Resident June 15, 1858. Took leave May 23, 1861. 

Alexander W. Randal, Wisconsin. Commissioned 
Minister Resident August 6, 1861. Left post about 
August 4, 1862. 

Richard M. Blatchford, New York. Commissioned 
Minister Resident August 9, 1862. Left post and re- 
signed in United States October 6, 1863. 

Rufus King, Wisconsin. Commissioned Minister Resi- 
dent October 7%, 1863. Was previously commissioned 
March 22, 1861, but declined. Left post August, 1867. 
Resigned in the United States January 1, 1868. 

The temporal power of the Pope having been usurped 
at this period the legation has since lapsed, but, as can 
be seen, it existed during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln 
and Johnson; and immediately subject in its direction to 
such notable Secretaries of State as James Buchanan, 
John M. Clayton, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
William L. Marcy, Lewis Cass, Jeremiah S. Black, and 
William H. Seward. 

In view of the fact that continental Europe was then 
agitated by an almost general spirit of radical political 
revolution, the date of Mr. Martin’s confirmation to 
Rome (1848) may seem strange, but again the conspiracy 
of silence comes in. The Mexican war had just ended 
and the great wave of European Catholic immigration to 
the United States had begun. Pius IX had ascended 
the throne in 1846, and most people now forget the high 
estimation in which he was then held here as a liberal 
and progressive ruler. This fact can be well recalled 
since the present official collection of the data of his 
life for the process of his proposed canonization must 
develop this and many additional phases of his character. 
Perhaps the best evidence of his repute in this respect 
can be seen in the proceedings of a great meeting held, 
on the evening of November 29, 1847, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, for the stated purpose of ex- 
pressing the “earnest sympathy with which the Ameri- 
can people regard the efforts of Pope Pius IX and the 
Italian people for national independence and constitu- 
tional freedom.” 

According to a report of the event given in the old 
U. S. Catholic Magazine, “ The meeting was emphatically 
American, and yet mingled in that crowd there were 
representatives of all the nations of Europe as well as of 
Southern America. There were also representatives of 
almost every creed and persuasion in this community, 
and it was certainly a cheering spectacle to behold all 
these differences of creed and country merged into one 
common feeling of real interest and affectionate admira- 
tion for the noble attitude which has been assumed and 
sustained with so much dignity by his present Holiness 
Pius IX.” 

Mayor Wm. V. Brady of New York, a non-Catholic, 








presided, and among the vice-presidents were such other 
well known Protestants as Mayor Stryker of Brooklyn, 
Mayor Dummer of Jersey City, Hamilton Fish, Moses 
H. Grinnell, Horace Greeley, Wm. Kent, William Cullen 
Bryant, Jacob Harvey, John J. Cisco, and James Harper. 
A long and formal address to the Pope and the resolu- 
tions adopted were read by Horace Greeley, the conclud- 
ing one being: 

“ Resolved, That ‘ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war’; and that the noble attitude of 
Pius IX, throwing the vast influence of the pontificate 
into the scale of well-attempted freedom, standing as 
the advocate of peaceful progress, the promoter at once 
of social amelioration, industrial development and politi- 
cal reform, unmoved by the parade of hostile armies 
hovering on his borders, hopeful for man and trusting in 
God, is the grandest spectacle of our day, full of en- 
couragement and promise to Europe, more grateful to us, 
and more glorious to himself than triumphs on a hundred 
fields of battle.” 

Letters approving of the meeting and regretting their 
inability to attend were read from ex-President Martin 
Van Buren, Vice-President George M. Dallas, U. S. 
Senator Reverdy Johnson, and others. The then Secre- 
tary of State, James Buchanan, in a long letter of ap- 
proval of the meeting, said among other things: 

“ While it has always been our established policy not 
to interfere with the forms of government or the do- 
mestic institutions of other countries, it is impossible 
that the American people can ever become indifferent 
to the cause of constitutional freedom and liberal reform 
in any portion of the world. 

“ Although my present position may be peculiar I feel 
myself at liberty as an American citizen to express the 
sentiments of my heart in favor of the wise and judicious 
measures of Pope Pius IX to reform ancient abuses and 
promote the welfare of his people. 

“T have watched with intense anxiety the movements 
of Pius IX in the difficult and dangerous circumstances 
by which he is surrounded; and, in my opinion, they 
have been marked with consummate wisdom and pru- 
dence. Firm without being rash; liberal without pro- 
ceeding to such extremes as might endanger the success 
of his glorious mission, he seems to be an instrument 
destined by Providence to accomplish the political re- 
generation of his country. That he may prove successful 
must be the wish of every lover of liberty throughout 
the world.” 

With such sentiments animating the head of the State 
Department it must be inferred that the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of the United States went to Rome, in 1848, 
under the most favorable auspices. 

There must be in the archives of the Vatican, as well 
as in the records of the State Department at Washington, 
much material concerning this period of which a dili- 
gent historian could make a very interesting and 
valuable chapter. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 
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America and Ancient Voyages Before Our Era 


Long before our era there existed an opinion, current 
among the learned and frequently alluded to in the 
ancient classics, that beyond the waves of the Atlantic 
other lands might still be found.* Not only the poet in 
the flights of his imagination, but the philosopher, the 
historian, and the geographer were all alike impressed 
with this conviction. Whence, then, could an opinion, so 
general in the cultured circles of Greece and Rome, have 
been derived? 

The first solution which naturally suggests itself is that 
of an actual discovery of our continent. Without wishing 
to champion such an assumption, we may perhaps make 
it appear less visionary by recalling some of the great 
historic voyages which brought the vessels of the ancients 
into close proximity with our own America. 

We know that a thousand years before our era opened, 
Phoenician sailors piloted the fleets of Solomon to distant 
Ophir, Phoenician navies swept the Mediterranean, lay 
at anchor in the harbors of Great Britain, coasted along 
the shores of Spain and brought back metal from the 
Cornish mines. The event, however, which touches us 
most nearly is that which is recounted in the well-known 
story of Herodotus (Bk. IV). Necho, King of Egypt 
(610 B.c.), had given orders to Phoenician seamen to sail 
down the Red Sea in his ships, and coasting along the 
Libyan shores to return through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This meant to circumnavigate the entire continent of 
Africa, a voyage which it took them more than two years 
to accomplish. When they had sailed for a long season 
their provisions failed them, we are told. They there- 
fore disembarked, sowed the grain they had reserved 
for this purpose and waited until the harvest ripened. 
With this on board they set out anew, skirted the full 
length of the coast line between the two continents of 
Africa and America, and passing through the Straits of 
Gibraltar entered once more their own familiar Mediter- 
ranean. What makes this voyage credible is precisely 
the one fact which seemed incredible to Herodotus him- 
self. “ They related moreover,” says the Greek his- 
torian, “ what to me seems incredible, but may not appear 
so to others, that as they sailed around Libya they had 
the sun on the right hand.” 

Perhaps more clearly authentic than this is the voyage 
of Hanno—a colonizing expedition—undertaken about 
the fifth century p.c. The account of it has been handed 
down to us in the “ Periplus of Hanno” and was en- 
gtaven, we are told, upon a tablet in the temple of the idol 
Moloch. With sixty galleys, each propelled by fifty 
oarsmen, the Carthaginian captain passed through the 
Pillars of Hercules and sailed southward along the 
African shore, as far, it is thought by some, as the 
modern Sierra Leone, opposite the lion’s nose of the 
South American continent. There were on board 





*See “ America Before Our Era,” America, May 22, 1909. 








30,000 (?) men and women—an entire population—and 
wherever the beauty and fertility of the shores invited 
them, colonies were planted to become the future centres 
of exploration and discovery. 

That over all these accounts there hovers a shadow of 
historic uncertainty we would not conceal; but they help 
none the less to make plain the great fact, that in these 
early days it was no unknown and impossible adventure 
for well-manned craft to voyage up and down the broad 
sweep of waters that roll between the mainlands of Africa 
and America. That the Canary Islands were familiarly 
known and frequently visited by this same hardy race of 
mariners whose adventures we have just described, is a 
fact now accepted as almost undeniable. They are con- 
sidered as identical with the “Fortunate Isles” or 
“Islands of the Blessed,” a detailed account of which is 
given us by Pliny (Bk. IV). Strabo distinctly says 
“that those who pointed out these things were the Phoe- 
nicians, who, before the time of Homer, had possession 
of the best part of Africa and Spain.” (Bk. III). Of 
the facility with which America could be discovered from 
these points at which colonies had now been established, 
De Costa thus writes: “‘ From the Canaries to the coast 
of Florida it is a short voyage, and the bold sailors of the 
Mediterranean, after touching at the Canaries, need only 
spread their sails before the steady-breathing monsoon, 
to find themselves wafted safely to the western shore.” 
That this is not mere speculation we know from actual 
occurrences. Thus, to quote only two chance instances to 
which I have found reference, we hear that in 1731, and 
again in 1764, small ships, passing between the Canary 
Islands, were caught in the storms and carried by the 
trade winds along the equatorial current. Why could 
not this have happened as readily two thousand years 
ago or more? 

There is no need to enter upon a recital of the famous 
voyages of the Greeks before the overthrow of their states 
by Rome. A short silence in the lapse of years, and then 
the barbarian invasion, cleansing away in blood and fire 
the last remnants of pagan civilization. So, in the 
Providence of God, was a new order to arise, a new Rome 
to be born whose children should achieve what Tyre and 
Phoenicia, Greece and pagan Rome had failed to do: not 
merely discover the New World, but throw open wide its 
portals to the Old. 

Nearly three centuries and a half before our era the 
craft of Pytheas, the Massilian Greek, had rocked in the 
English channel, and passed by the white cliffs of Britain 
and had found the Ultima Thule. Past this same island 
it was that, more than thirteen centuries later, Leif the 
son of Eric, was to sail from the court of Norway to 
carry the gospel of Christ to an isiand still farther in the 
ocean. That voyage, as the most authentic of the Scan- 
dinavian records tells, brought him to our own New Eng- 
land shores. No similar evidence can be obtained for 
any transatlantic voyage of the ancients. 

JoserpH Husstern, S.J. 
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Regarding the German Centre 


As reported in America, August 28, a meeting at 
Coblenz denied the assertion that there had been an 
attempt at splitting the Centre party or changing its 
program and nature. 

The meeting opposed the change advocated by the 
Kélnische V olkszeitung, which is interpreted to mean that 
they should cater to Protestants on principle. It held that 
Catholic principles, as directive of its policies, are the 
only guarantee for the permanence of the Centre. These 
Catholic principles, however, as Bishop Ketteler pointed 
out, are such that every good German can and ought to 
subscribe to them. This they will do, if they know that 
the party is founded to defend their most sacred rights, 
and if necessary will forego all advantages, spurn all 
inducements, in order to stand up for the liberty of their 
religion and purity of morals. Moreover, if the Catholic 
character of the Centre’s principles were obscured or 
destroyed, selfishness would begin to rule electors and 
candidates, the clergy would have no special reason to 
support the Centre, and “ What will happen,” it was 
asked, “if the clergy stands aloof in an election?” 

The opposing faction of the Catholic press maintains 
that change of policy is necessary. “ Christian” princi- 
ples alone are to be the law of the party. For nearly 
ten years the Kdlnische Volkzeitung and other advocates 
of change have been propagating their ideas, and yet 
the enmity of the Protestant and government parties has 
grown fiercer than ever, as was evident at the dissolution 
of the Reichstag in 1906 and during the election cam- 
paign that followed. After the Coblenz meeting, the 
St. Augustine Society of Catholic journalists held a 
convention in Cologne, and passed resolutions in opposi- 
tion. Their position is tantamount to stating that the so- 
called interdenominational element is essential to its 
well-being. The point in dispute is exactly whether the 
Centre is to be considered a political party guided by 
Catholic principles, or only by principles “ common” to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. 

The Centre party is beset just now with a variety 
of exceptional circumstances in Germany which makes 
it difficult to devise a clear-cut line of action on every 
question, that will be satisfactory to all. The St. Au- 
gustine Society’s present attitude seems unsound in policy 
and principle, but this is not characteristic of its history or 
methods. It is a noble institution with a constitution and 
record that are well worthy of study wherever there is 
need of resolute and well-sustained Catholic defenders. 
Its action in providing assistance, material as well as 
intellectual, to Catholic journalists in sickness and health 
and old age, has won for it the respect of all who have 
at heart the development of an efficient Catholic press. 
But it is to be hoped that its controversy will be short- 
lived. It will not split the Centre, for both sides concede 
the right of free discussion; but much energy is now 
wasted in idle animosities. F. S. B. 
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The Catholic Spirit of Spain Aroused 


Tortosa, SPAIN, SEPT. 10, 1909. 


The Catholic spirit of Spain is aroused. The disorders 
of Barcelona and some neighboring towns; the desecra- 
tion of churches and the insults to the national Faith 
and honor have awakened a spirit of protest that brings 
joy to those who love the fair land of Spain. More than 
one thousand associations of every class, both rich and 
poor, have raised a protest that has resounded throughout 
the whole of Spain. The Spanish Catholic fighting spirit 
is awakened, just as it was a few years since against the 
proposed Association Law. The disorders of the “ Sad 
Week” in parts of Catalufia have shown a common 
enemy, irreligion. Carlists, strong in their love for the 
Catholic Faith; Integrists, claiming to make Spain the 
most moral and Catholic of nations, howsoever unprac- 
tical some may consider their methods; Conservatives, 
Catholics of every rank and class have risen as one man 
to show their loyalty to the Church and to denounce 
the late outrages against religion and order. How these 
united protests must have pleased the Sovereign Pontiff! - 
The outburst of that same national will which in 1906 
crushed the machinations of Romanones and Canalejas 
against the Religious Orders has been felt once more. 
The cry of Catholics in Spain is: “ Catholic Spain will 
not be a second France!” 

We of other lands are apt to be hasty and even harsh 
in our first judgments of Spanish political disunion. 
Upon second thought, when we reflect that the Carlists 
sacrificed wealth and shed their blood on many a battle- 
field for the cause they love, and have been ever the first 
to defend the interests of religion, we pause in our 
thoughts and cease to criticise. It is the same with the 
Integrist. When we have met him, strong in his love 
for the Catholic days of old, and hoping to see those past 
glories of a Catholic Spain return, we can begin to under- 
stand how his refined nature shrinks from the corruption 
of modern, practical day politics, and finds dissatisfaction 
with what he considers but half-measures for protecting 
the interest of the Church. That one and all, irrespective 
of party principles, have arisen against the attack on re- 
ligion is the bright, assuring sign for the future. The 
nation’s voice has sounded. “Spain is Catholic!” 
Radical Republicanism, with its hatred of religion and 
morality, has been beaten. Its ally, French Freemasonry, 
which aided the late disorders in more than one way, has 
found its machinations a second time defeated by a 
Spanish Catholic people. It made the mistake that many 
a stranger has made as to Spanish Catholic character. Be- 
neath the refined, pacific exterior of the Spanish Catholic 
there is a determination the enemy did not reckon with. 
He thought the peaceful exterior a sign of weakness. 
He, like many another, has since been enlightened by the 
recent outburst of the national will. 

General satisfaction is felt on the progress of the war 
in Africa. Thousands are rallying to the colors. Money 
is pouring in to aid the families of the soldiers killed or 
wounded at Melilla; private residences are being placed 
at the disposal of the Government. I was informed by 
an English correspondent, who had just returned from 
Melilla, that the spirit and discipline of the Spanish troops 
under fire was excellent. He had but one fault to note. 


The Spanish officers impressed him as being too eager 
It is a fault that 


to be found where danger is greatest. 
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generals wish to find among their men. It is the old 
spirit of Spain that has beaten the Moor on a thousand 
battlefields. 

Among the many pastorals and letters of protests from 
the Bishops of Spain against the late disorders, that of 
the Bishop of Vich stands out prominently for the beau- 
tiful, Catholic spirit it inculcates. j.. 5 





Education in the Island of Ceylon 


KeGALLa, CeyLton, August 14, 1909. 

More than a century has elapsed since Ceylon passed 
from the control of the Dutch into the hands of the 
English. Since then the beautiful Lanka (Ceylon) “ that 
precious pearl set on the brow of India, where every 
prospect pleases "—Bishop Heber added: “ and only man 
is vile,” but this addition in its sweeping generality is a 
gross exaggeration much resented on the island—has 
made wonderful progress in every respect. Instruction 
has kept pace with material development. The whole 
island, 25,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 
four millions, is dotted with 2,368 primary and middle 
schools, nearly all vernacular, i. e., Singhalese or Tamil; 
and that number increases day by day. The local gov- 
ernment has built and keeps up 586 schools for boys and 
girls, in separate buildings; the remaining schools are 
in the hands of the missionary bodies and native religious 
societies. 

The only hope Protestants have is in their schools, 
large and small; that is their propaganda. The fruits 
are not brilliant, in spite of enormous sacrifices. They 
teach their religion to all their pupils. Our Catholic 
schools are the only ones in which children are not forced 
to attend catechism. Last year the local government 
passed an ordinance forbidding the teaching of the 
Christian religion to pagans except with the parents’ per- 
mission; otherwise the government grant will be with- 
held. There are some Church Missionary Society schools 
which refused to observe this ordinance. The grant was 
refused to them. In spite of all their efforts the Prot- 
estants make relatively few conversions in their schools. 

A century ago the Catholics in the island numbered 
only fifty thousand. Under the British rule of fullest 
religious freedom there are at present more than 300,000 
Catholics, belonging to five different dioceses: Colombo 
and Jaffna (served by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate) ; 
Kandy (Italian Sylvestrians); Galle and Irincomalie 
(Belgian and French Jesuits). When the island passed 
from the rule of the Dutch—whose virulent persecution 
of the Catholics is an indelible spot on their fair name— 
the Protestants were more than 300,000, the greatest 
number of whom passed over either to Catholicism or to 
Buddhism or Hindooism as soon as toleration was 
granted by the British. At present the grand total of 
all the English adherents of the sects, together with the 
remaining Dutch Burghers, is 62,000. The following 
list of the various denominational grants in said schools 
shows the importance the Protestant bodies attach to 
education. But it should be said that whilst nearly all 
the children attending Catholic schools are Catholics, the 
Protestants severally have only an exceedingly small 
number of their own persuasion; it will also show that 
the Catholic children can stand comparison greatly to 
their advantage with non-Catholics, as the grant by 
government depends on examination results. This list, 
with the respective number of denominational schools and 
the amount of rupees (one dollar is equivalent to three 
rupees) obtained last year is taken from the Gnandarttha 








Pradipaya (a Catholic Singhalese bi-weekly of Colombo), 
of August 9, 1909: 


SCHOOLS GRANT 

RUPEES 

ee 436 188,208 
Private (Buddhist or Hindoo).... 239 87,549 
IT nisin nn wines gabeiadiaie® » au 345 84,488 
Buddhist Theosophical Society... 206 70,894 
Church Missionary Society ...... 288 57,621 
Church of England Ministers.... 81 28,993 
American Missions ............ 126 42,090 
NE os vosseaaeneehs 27 5,830 
0 Eero 3 2,904 
Friends’ Mission .............. 19 1,587 
I sn dedi bévdee debe « 6 1,014 
Gansabhawa (District Schools)... 4 701 
a eee 2 301 
1,782 572,180 


English is spoken or understood in Ceylon by almost 
everybody. Secondary education, except the Royal Col- 
lege of Colombo, managed by Government, is mainly 
supplied by the Christian bodies. The Catholics have 
two flourishing colleges in Colombo, St. Benedict’s, 
managed by the Christian Brothers (de la Salle), and St. 
Joseph’s College, belonging to the Oblates. Besides these 
colleges there is one for the Wesleyans, one for the 
Church of England, and one for the Buddhists. There 
are four other colleges elsewhere on the island, viz., at 
Jaffna (St. Patrick’s), at Kandy (St. Anthony’s), at 
Batticaloa (St. Michael’s), and at Galle (St. Aloysius’). 
The Sisters have also flourishing English schools in all 
those towns, and in many other places. The Galle dio- 
cese alone has three, Galle, Matara and Kegalla; and a 
fourth will be added soon, in Ratnapura. The Catholic 
Church in Ceylon, as in the rest of the world over, is 
the devoted Mother of her children and the ardent pro- 
moter of instruction or better education. In all these 
institutions, belonging to nearly all the creeds of the 
island, there is a keen competition every year in the 
Cambridge local junior and senior examination. Last 
year St. Joseph’s was second in all the institutions of the 
island in the number of pupils passing successfully. 

J. P. D’H. 





The Catholic Truth Society and Its Work 


Lonpon, Sept. 15, 1909. 


The coming annual conference of the Catholic Truth 
Society, to be held this year at Manchester, marks the 
successful close of its first quarter century of work. The 
Society has come of age, and come to stay. And already 
its example has led to the foundation of similar organiza- 
tions in other countries, some of which have a record of 
many years of useful work. 

The Society owes its initiative to two men, a priest 
and a layman, who are still after all these years its 
honorary secretaries. They have done a great work, 
which meant steady application week after week for all 
these years, and done it without any reward but the 
satisfaction of accomplishing something for the cause of 
Catholic Truth. A remarkable feature of the Society’s 
career is that from first to last it has had the same unpaid 
cooperation from a crowd of zealous workers. Nearly 
all the writers who have produced its library of popular 
literature have refused to accept one penny for their 
labor, and many of them have handed over valuable 
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The officials of the So- 





copyrights to the organization. 
ciety have always been unpaid. 

Like all great things it had a very small beginning. A 
Belgian Catholic publisher had produced a tiny book of 
sixteen little pages in a paper cover. There was an en- 
graved title page, and at the head of each of the other 
fifteen pages there was an artistic representation of a 
mystery of the Rosary, with a few words of explanation 
below it. An English edition was prepared, and the 
“ Little Rosary Book,” small enough to be slipped under 
the cover of a prayer book, was produced for sale at a 
halfpenny (one cent) each. This was the first publish- 
ing enterprise of the Society, which then numbered a very 
few members grouped round the prime movers in the 
organization. One of these was an English convert, Mr. 
James Britten, whose activity in Catholic work is known 
to thousands, who are not aware that all this energy 
was the work of his leisure time, spared from his daily 
occupations as an eminent man of science. His colleague, 
Father Cologan, is a parish priest of one of the country 
districts in the Archdiocese of Westminster. The two 
founders were happy in obtaining at the very outset the 
help of a prelate who had a thorough belief in the good 
work that could be done for the Church by cheap popular 
literature. This was Bishop Vaughan of Salford, after- 
wards Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster. 

One penny (two cents) was fixed as the standard price 
for the Society’s publications, and, though higher priced 
pamphlets and books have been issued, this is the price 
of most of the items in the long catalogue of “ booklets ” 
issued during twenty-five years. A series of papers on his- 
torical questions had among its contributors men like the 
late Father John Morris, S.J., and the Redemptorist 
Father Bridgett. The series of penny lives of the saints 
and of eminent Catholics now covers a wide range of pious 
biography, and some of these little books have had an 
enormous circulation; the “ Life of St. Patrick,” for in- 
stance, has run to 80,000 copies. Over 100,000 copies 
have been sold of a beautifully printed edition of the Four 
Gospels, in four volumes at a penny each. A penny 
prayer book, originally written for children, was so much 
used by adults, that it was rewritten for them, and under 
its new title of “ A Simple Prayer Book ” has sold by the 
hundred thousand. The British War Office bought a 
large quantity for issue to the Catholic soldiers in the 
South African war. One of these prayer books is again 
in the possession of the Society. Its pages are dark with 
bloodstains, for it was found open beside a soldier who 
had died on the battlefield. As he lay mortally wounded 
he had prepared for death with the help of the little 
book. 

Another branch of the Society’s activity is connected 
with Catholic lectures. It has prepared several series of 
magic lantern slides illustrating Catholic history and 
devotion, which can be hired by lecturers at a rate that 
just covers expenses. The first series prepared illustrates 
the history of the English martyrs. 

At a very early stage in its development the Society 
organized the first of its annual “ Conferences” on a 
very modest scale. These have grown into important 
gatherings, held in various Catholic centres, at which 
papers are read and discussed dealing with a wide range 
of topics, social work, educational problems, etc., in a 
word, all that affects Catholic interests. They have 
been the means of drawing many lay Catholics into 
active work for the Church, and of inaugurating other 
useful works, such as the work for Catholic sailors now 
carried on not only in many of our home ports but also 
in places abroad frequented by British ships. 











What the Society needs is larger membership. Its or- 
ganization is being gradually strengthened by the forma- 
tion of local branches, and it is probable that this develop- 
ment will add largely to its influence for good. 

A. H, A. 





Catholic Progress in Croatia 


ZAOSTROG, DALMATIA, SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 

In setting out to give the readers of AMERICA some 
items about Croatia, which I hope will prove interesting, 
I am keenly conscious of the injustice the Croatian peo- 
ple are wont to suffer at the hands of foreign correspon- 
dents, even when the latter are Catholics. Bias and 
partiality, for one cause or another, color most of the re- 
ports that are sent to the outside press. Patriotism and 
: love of truth, therefore, prompt me to set forth these 

acts. 

As our country is little visited by European tourists 
and almost unknown in certain quarters of civilization, it 
may not be superfluous to state certain fundamental facts 
about our national life. The country of Croatia is situ- 
ated in the Balkan peninsula and comprises the following 
provinces: 1, Croatia; 2, Slovania, which jointly with the 
former, has a population of two and a half millions; 3, 
Bosnia; 4, Herzegovina. (Father Anthony Puntigam, 
S.J., has an interesting treatment of a dispute concerning 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in his book, “ Unsere Zukunft 
in Bosnien,’ Graz und Wien, 1909.) The two last 
named provinces have a heterogeneous population of 
1,800,000, of whom 782,851 are Servians, or Greek 
schismatics, 602,000 Mussulmans, 400,681 Catholics, 11,- 
000 Jews, and 6,747 Protestants. 5, Dalmatia has 600,000 
population, and, lastly, 6, Istria, with 350,000. In the 
latter two provinces Catholics predominate in numbers. 

The vernacular in all these provinces is Croatian. 
Whenever Croatia is mentioned, without any qualifying 
word, all the above-named provinces are included under 
that name. The people taken by and large are Catholics, 
with Greek schismatics forming a considerable minority. 
Other forms of religion do not play any noticeable part 
in the national life. The charge has frequently been made 
that Croatian Catholics are unprogressive and inert. 
This is the constant burden of a hostile and subsidized 
press. Perhaps I cannot refute the slander more con- 
clusively than by confining myself in this letter to the his- 
tory of our Catholic Congresses. They are fair indica- 
tions of the alert and active spirit which animates the 
Church in Croatia. 

On the third, fourth and fifth of last August the Croa- 
tian Eucharistic Congress was held at Dubrovnik (the 
ancient and historic Ragusium) in Dalmatia. The at- 
tendance amounted to 12,000, including ten bishops and 
eight hundred priests. The whole town was en féte. 
The procession and various meetings of the Congress 
were characterized by piety, order and devout enthusiasm. 
The whole was a magnificent expression of national 
loyalty to Catholic truth. The program of the proceed- 
ings was as follows: 

Tuesday, August 3:—Reception of the visiting delega- 
tions. Formal opening of the Congress by the Right 
Reverend J. Marcelic, Bishop of Dubrovnik, in the 
Cathedral. The sermon was preached by Bishop Jeglic, 
and Dr. Kalaj read a paper on “ The Holy Eucharist and 
St. John Chrysostom. 

Wednesday :—Pontifica] High Mass in the Dominican 
Church with the Right Reverend J. Zaninovic, Bishop of 
Hvar (Tesina), as celebrant. The sermon during this 
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Mass was preached by Bishop Laric who chose for his 
subject “The Mystery of the Holy Eucharist.” Im- 
mediately after the Mass the sectional sessions were held, 
that for the laymen in the Dominican Church, and that 
for the clergy in the Jesuit Church. Dr. B. Botta pre- 
sented to the lay division of the Congress a paper on 
“ The Eucharist, a Remedy Against Modern Errors.” In 
the clerical section the following papers were read and 
discussed: “ The Society of Adoration,” by Dr. Bone- 
facic ; “ The Renewal of the Priesthood by Means of the 
Eucharist,” by L. Pappafava; “ The Holy Eucharist and 
the First Celebration of the Mystery,” by F. Gomilsek ; 
“The Holy Eucharist and Christian Youth,” by B. 
Strisic. These sessions were carried on in Croatian and 
in Slovenian, many of the delegates having come from 
Carniola. 

In the afternoon sessions, Professor W. Ljubibratic 
read a paper on “ The Eucharist and Literature,” and 
Professor V. Vuletic-Vukasovic another on “ The His- 
tory of the Holy Eucharist in Dubrovnik,” before the lay 
delegates ; whilst the clergy listened to dissertations by U. 
Taliza, O.F.M., A. Dobronic and Dr. J. Jerse. In the 
evening there was public adoration with a sermon by M. 
Knego, O.P., on “ St. Dominic and the Holy Eucharist,” 
ending with Benediction by the Right Reverend Bishop 
R. Vucic. 

Thursday :—At 6 A. M., Mass and Communion in the 
Cathedral; at 9 A. M., addresses in the Cathedral on the 
subject of the Holy Eucharist, by J. Kalan, J. Ivanovic, 
and H. Didon, O.F.M.; at 11 A. M., Pontifical High 
Mass in the Cathedral with Apostolic Benediction; at 
4.30 P. M., the reception of the flags and banners of 
church societies and sodalities, and the arrival of the 
Catholic societies of young men from Spljet. After- 
wards, in the Dominican Church, A. Junicic, O.F.M., 
and Bishop Palunko, addressed the people and the 
Congress closed at 6 o’clock with a solemn procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament and Benediction. 

Another Congress was held about the same time, 
August 3 and 4, in Spljet (ancient Spalatum), Dal- 
matia. This was in the interest of the Croatian Catholic 
youth and was under the auspices of the Right Reverend 
Anthony Mahnic, Bishop of Krk. The purpose of the 
gathering was to urge the young men of Croatia to be 
on their guard against the insidious encroachments of 
modern liberalistic thought as it manifests itself in cer- 
tain political parties. Some 750 students attended this 
Congress, drawn from various gymnasia, seminaries, 
normal schools and academies. Order and earnestness 
signalized the meetings and the Catholic ideals presented 
to the future hope of the nation during those days will 
doubtless bear abundant fruit in the realities ahead of us. 

In addition to these two Congresses I must not fail to 
mention the two Croatian pilgrimages to Lourdes, made 
this year. Both were organized by the Very Rev. Father 
Provincial Bernardinus Ikrivanic, O.F.M. The second 
pilgrimage, consisting of 380 pilgrims, returned on 
August 21, after an absence of nearly two weeks. I 
may refer also to two other Congresses; one, the Slo- 
venian-Croatian, held on August 10-11 in Ljubljana, Car- 
niola, to consider catechetical teachings in the Catholic 
schools; the other, held in Vetehrad, Moravia, during 
the past month to accelerate the union of Eastern and 
Western churches. It is, I think, a pertinent query to 
ask whether, in view of the facts I have here set down, 
one can admit the existence of any sluggishness in the 
Catholic life of Croatia. Justi autem liberabuntur 
scientia, AntHony Laurence Gancevic, O.F.M. 








‘‘FUNERA PLANGO ’”’ 


We were sitting on the Doctor’s veranda, four of us 
—the Doctor, the Lawyer, the Stockbroker and I. It had 
been a good dinner. Also it was the time of twilight, 
brief and beautiful, and we watched the lights shift and 
the colors change, mirrored in the river’s waters a hun- 
dred and fifty feet below us. It was supremely restful. 
A church bell rang out unexpectedly hard by, an un- 
usually deep, melodious note. 

“ A Methodist Episcopal bell,” said the Doctor, with a 
chuckle. “ Would you ever have guessed it?” 

It boomed solemnly for a minute or two and then 
ceased. We sat all four ruminatively silent amid the 
echoes, the smoke wreaths rising rhythmically from each 
man’s pipe. 

“Park Row ”—thus the Stockbroker addressed me. 
“ Give it a name. I see your lips moving.” Even as he 
spoke I had reached the second verse of the Te Lucis 
and was at the words: 

“ Procul recedant somnia’’—so the answer was easy. 

“A monastery of grey stone, with a large garden 
reaching to the edge of the cliff. There is a high wall 
around the garden; there is a lawn with flower-beds and 
a Lebanon cedar, and in the far corner of the garden 
a cemetery with cypress trees around it. There is a little 
stone chapel of Our Lady at the cliff’s edge. The monks 
are white-robed monks of St. Norbert, and they are at 
Compline in the monastery chapel. It is almost dark 
except for a candle at each monk’s place. I hear the mur- 
mur of their voices, now one alone, now all chiming in 
at the antiphons, now one side answering the other in 
the psalms. The church at night-prayers for the world. 
That’s what the bell says to me.” 

“TI concur,” said the lawyer. “A very natural sug- 
gestion, indeed. But it made me think of something else. 
Twenty-five years ago, when I was a young man, I went 
to Europe for a holiday alone. I stayed some days in 
Antwerp. The town was full; there was an exhibition 
of some kind, and I could not get into any of the hotels. 
I found a little place called the Café Rubens, right under 
the Cathedral eaves. You know the bells in the Cathedral 
are famous; they have a carillon, and every night I used 
to lie awake waiting to hear the bells at midnight. Just 
before twelve there would come a rush of music that 
seemed to fill the air, and then the solemn strokes of the 
hour. I was young in those days, and I was in love, 
too. It was a good holiday—a good holiday.” 

A slight suggestion of a sigh in that “ good holiday,” 
I fancied. 

“Your turn, Wall Street,” I said. 

“ Really want to know?” The Stockbroker grinned as 
he said it. He is an uncanny man, is “ Wall Street,” 
with an uncomfortable way of divining one’s thoughts 
before one has more than half uttered them. He claims to 
understand exactly what Newman meant by the “ illative 
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sense,” and, furthermore, avers that he himself possesses 
it. I shouldn’t wonder if he does. Yes, we did want 
to know. 

“There was one day in the panic of 1907—October 
24, it was—when at two o'clock in the afternoon some 
two hundred or more brokers were round the money- 
post, all needing to borrow money, and not one dollar 
in sight. The room was quiet, no noise or excitement, 
but we were like the mouse under the air pump when 
the pressure is down to five pounds. No one knew 
what was going to happen, but we all knew we were 
struggling for life. We just stood around and waited, 
and the air pressure fell and fell as the minutes passed. 
The money came in at ten minutes past two and the air 
pump stopped. I saw one man crying as he went to his 
telephone with his money. Every man of us died once 
in those few minutes, some of us more than once.” 

“Wall Street’s right,” said the Doctor with emphasis. 
“ Proficiscere anima Christiana”—“ Christian soul, go 
forth! ”—that’s what the bell always says.” 

“In Heaven’s name, why?” The words were forced 
from me. It is not good policy to question the Doctor 
directly—it frequently shuts him up. This time, however, 
it did not. 

“T left the hospital and began practice for myself when 
I was twenty-seven years old. I lived in those days down- 
town on the west side, Tenth street, over towards the 
railroad tracks. I practised in all for thirty-two years. 
In that time I wrestled with death, I don’t know how 
often, but I know I lost one hundred and sixty-eight 
times. I have full notes of the last hundred and sixty- 
seven in my desk inside.” 

He paused a moment to light his pipe, and the match 
flame showed his features set in sharp lines. 

“Tf I may express a preference, Doctor,” said the 
Stockbroker, “ I’d like to hear about number one.” 

“It’s about that I’m going to tell you. It was in my 
first year of practice, and my first big case. A man of 
my own age, twenty-seven years. He boarded next door 
to me, a clerk; father and mother dead, no relatives in 
New York; pulmonary hemorrhages after tuberculosis 
of two or three years standing. I was called on a Thurs- 
day night late in December. It was clear and very cold. 
In those days we hadn’t the nursing facilities we now 
have. I won’t bore you with details of the case. I 
worked all that night and into Friday; finally I got the 
hemorrhages stopped. But I couldn’t do anything with 
his pulse; it was 112 to 128 all the time, and by Friday 
afternoon I knew I was beaten. Gentlemen, I had seen 
death many times in the hospital—all kinds—but then for 
the first time I knew what it was to look death squarely 
in the face myself. Why do you suppose it was?” 

“ Twenty-seven,” interjected “ Wall Street.” 

“ Right,” said the Doctor. “ But it was the two twenty- 
sevens, the boy and I. I felt myself in his place. I 
heard the great pendulum of time ticking away the life 
of man. I saw, stripped and naked, the very props of 








the Universe, the foundations and the walls of all things 
standing in clear perspective before my eyes. I saw the 
true balance in which all things are weighed. The very 
earth fell away from me as it was about to fall away from 
that boy lying there, gasping for breath. In that day I 
took the measure of all things—the height and the 
length and the breadth of them. And whenever I stop 
to think for half a minute together, I find myself medi- 
tating on death. It’s the one real thing in the world, and 
the only thing people won’t think about.” 

We were silent for some moments. 

“ By the way,” said the lawyer, “a friend of mine 
told me the other day that he had made one of the week- 
end retreats at Fordham this summer, and he said that it 
seemed to have changed the face of the earth for him. 
I think he meant just what you did, Doctor, when you 
spoke of ‘ taking the measure of things.’ At least I know 
that is the effect of the Exercises on anyone who makes 
them properly—or even half properly.” 

“ T’ve made them every year for the last twenty years,” 
said the Doctor, “and I tell you that the movement just 
started to make a permanent House of Retreats in New 
York is the most promising sign of life in the Catholic 
Church that this city has given in a generation.” 

“It looks so to me,” said the Stockbroker, “ although 
I’ve never yet made a Retreat. The thing I like about 
it is the supreme, business-like common sense of it. As 
a matter of fact, I’m going to Keyser Island myself for 
one on October 8. One of my clerks told me about it. 
I pride myself on being a good business man.” 

“ Gentlemen, why shall we fool ourselves?” said the 
Doctor, with unwonted solemnity. “ We are none of us 
young any more—except ‘Park Row’—and young or 
old, what’s the difference? The tumbrils come every 
day, any night the cell door may be chalked; some night 
it must be chalked. It’s the old story, as old as thinking 
man himself. How can thinking men forget it?” 

“T am planning a new series of Saints’ Lives,” said the 
Stockbroker. “It is to be written in the language of 
business, and will show that the greatest saints were those 
who went about their business most scientifically. Com- 
pare, for instance, St. Ignatius and Harriman. It’s a 
fascinating parallel. You may have the idea, Park Row.” 

I am thinking over the idea. It has possibilities. 

ANDREW Prout. 





It is proposed by the alumni of Georgetown University 
to erect a statue to Archbishop Carroll, the founder of 
the institution. Father Himmel, S.J., President of the 
University, chairman of the monument committee, says: 

“The purpose to honor the memory of our founder, 
whose achievements as scholar, patriot and prelate are a 
source of pride, not only to the sons of Georgetown, 
but to every American citizen, has been received with the 
favor and approval that insure success.” 
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The Theatrical Syndicate in Catholic Papers 


One of the vile plays that defiled Broadway all last 
year is now “on the road.” During the present week 
it has been before the public in one of Ohio’s leading 
cities and it is certainly more than a surprise, after all 
that has appeared in print here and elsewhere about the 
- kind of attractions that have disgraced our stage, to find in 
the current isue of a Catholic weekly published in the 
Middle West, not only an advertisement of this foul play 
but a “ box office ” reading notice that commends it to the 
readers of the paper. No doubt the reverend editor of 
the publication failed to note what he was made to en- 
dorse for the patronage of his subscribers ; accidents will 
happen in the best regulated offices, but the incident 
serves to show how unceasing must be vigilance in this 
direction. At the close of the last theatrical season here, 
AMERICA printed, on May 8, a review in which the de- 
cadent character of many of the plays offered to the 
public was pointed out. It is well known that on the 
reputation secured in New York the managerial pur- 
veyors build their hopes of road tour profits, and it was 
as a warning and guide for other cities that AMERICA 
drew attention to the vigorous protest being made here 
by press and public—accentuated by the very notable 
utterance of His Grace Archbishop Farley on the sub- 
ject—at the debasing tone and character of so much of 
the season’s dramatic output. Subsequent events further 
emphasized the necessity of these censures. Now the 
same noisome mess is being carried to other sections of 
the country, and, as in the Ohio instance above cited, it is 
being introduced into other communities without opposi- 
tion from those who might naturally be supposed to be on 
guard. The coming attractions of all well-managed 
theatres are known a long time in advance of their local 
production. It is very easy to get a comprehensive 





opinion of the character and moral tone of each of them 
and to act accordingly when adverse comment is neces- 


sary. 


The Eliot Confession 


The full exposition of the “ New Religion” for which 
Dr. Eliot bade his premature critics to wait, has at length 
appeared in the Harvard Theological Quarterly and has 
been widely copied. Many newspapers have published 
the text in full. 

The exposition is clever enough “to deceive even the 
elect.” The whole reads simply and beautifully ; it is the 
dainty flower of the Christian process of Altruism. It 
requires a second glance and yet another before one 
realizes the delicate sleight-of-hand, or rather sleight-of- 
head work which so dazzles the reader. “ Hiding the 
grossness with fair ornament,” Dr. Eliot bolsters up his 
new religion of Altruism with frequent citation of the 
words of Jesus Christ, and concludes by affirming dog- 
matically that this, his new religion, is naught but 
Christ’s own. Meanwhile he has categorically denied in 
the course of his exposition almost all other teachings 
of Christ except the one, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Christ taught the fallen state of man and 
the need of redemption. Eliot explicitly repudiates both. 
Christ taught the justice of God, punishing in Hell and 
rewarding in Heaven. Eliot will have naught of any of 
them. But the most utter chicanery is yet to come. 
Having deftly used the authority of Christ to establish 
Altruism, the unselfish service of others, as the basis of 
his new religion, he repudiates all authority, declaring 
that in the new religion no such relic of man’s bondage 
shall be. That is, having used his scaffold to erect the 
building, he kicks it down and says that scaffolding 
should never be used. 

To cover up this volte-face, he insinuates all through 
the exposition that Altruism is nothing after all but the 
fine flower on the twentieth century plant of evolution; 
and that any normal man of the twentieth century would 
be altruistic by Darwinistic necessity whether Christ ever 
taught the beauty of service or not. It is needless to 
point out to any sane man that Dr. Eliot’s position is 
ludicrously opposed to facts. The selfishness of the man 
of the twentieth century is written just as large across his 
face as it was across the face of every other since the 
fall. Needless to point out, also, that if Christ with His 
Church and Sacraments has failed to eradicate it—as 
Dr. Eliot remarks—it will resist fairly well, except on 
paper, any evolutionary uprooting by Dr. Eliot or his kind. 

Yet the article is a wonderful article, as wonderful in 
its line as the feats of the renowned Hermann in his. 
It juggles away sin, “a fact,” says Chesterton, “as plain 
as potatoes;” it puts away Revelation and the need of 
Redemption ; and having exploited to the utmost Christ’s 
authority to enjoin service of our neighbor, and refused 
to recognize His authority in any other point, it suddenly 
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swoops down on authority altogether, knocks away, so to 
speak, all supports and proudly balances itself on air, on 
Dr. Eliot’s breath. 


Why Identify Trades-Unions With Anarchy? 


Mr. A. Henderson (Labor party) asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, at a recent session of the 
House of Commons whether “ the Spanish Government 
had recently joined with our own in advising the Sultan 
of Morocco to avoid inhuman punishments by way of 
reprisals against those who had revolted against his 
authority, and whether in view of what is now happening 
in Barcelona by way of punishing trades-unionists and 
political reformers, the Government proposes to make 
any representations to Spain. 

When President McKinley was shot down eight years 
ago a wave of conviction swept over the country. Men 
of opinions the most various agreed in this that the 
crime might be traced in the last analysis to an ignorance 
almost universal of the high prerogatives of public 
authority. Bibles were opened. The words of St. Paul: 
“There is no power but from God, and he who resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God,’ were read 
with a surprising comprehension of their nveaning. They 
were the text of innumerable sermons that received the 
approval of a vast number of hearers; and the nation ap- 
peared practically unanimous in admitting the sovereign 
right of the rulers of society. 

There is no reason to suppose that the public mind is 
changed. Nevertheless, the question asked in the British 
Parliament and quoted at the beginning of this article, 
shows that across the sea some are wrong-headed in the 
matter. It is true that the Secretary of State answered 
very curtly, affirmatively to its first part and negatively 
to the second, from which one may conclude that he has 
no idea of interfering with the Spanish Government with 
regard to its measures taken to chastise those guilty of 
the revolt in Barcelona and to prevent the recurrence of 
such an outbreak. But will he stick to his resolution? 
An agitation in favor of the rebels is already beginning 
in some English papers and, if a popular clamor for in- 
tervention be excited, it is not improbable that the Gov- 
ernment may yield. 

It is possible that an attempt will be made to introduce 
this agitation into America. Should this happen, it will 
be well to remember that the Barcelona rebels, though 
they may be trades-unionists, for good and bad are found 
everywhere, did not as such build the barricades, burn 
the churches and convents and slay loyal citizens, but 
as anarchists ; that they were not mere political reformers, 
but revolutionists guilty of the crime of waging war 
against the established government of their country and 
upon its social institutions, and that it is an outrage upon 
common decency to compare King Alfonso with the Sul- 
tan Mulai Hafid. The King of Spain and his Government 
have always shown themselves mild and placable: even 











when such as lately were in arms in Barcelona attempted 
to murder the young sovereign and his bride on their wed- 
ding day, they were not otherwise. The world, there- 
fore, may trust them to do in the present painful circum- 
stances neither more nor less than justice and public 
security demand. As for the reports beginning to be 
spread that incriminating documents are being concocted 
and attributed to Sefior Ferres, they are unworthy of a 
sensible person’s attention. 


The Independent Churches in 1909 


In the latest Census Bulletin in which are gathered the 
siatistics of the religious bodies of the United States, 
a paragraph of deep significance which has escaped gen- 
eral notice is one giving the number of “ independent 
churches ” throughout the country. The growth of these 
organizations or separate church bodies since 1890 has 
been phenomenal. In that year their number was re- 
ported as 155. The number given for 1906 is 1,079, in- 
dicating a gain of 924, or 596.1 per cent. 

Under “ Independent Churches ” in the present census. 
four classes of churches are included: (1) Churches 
which call themselves absolutely independent, owning no 
ecclesiastical association or affiliation; (2) churches 
using a denominational name but declining any ecclesiasti- 
cal connection with a denominational body; (3) Union 
churches, representing combinations of two or more de- 
nominations, but not ecclesiastically identified with any; 
(4) churches which, while generally agreeing in doctrine 
and frequently loosely associated as far as their ministers 
are concerned, have no common organization. This 
evolution, or devolution, of the sects is worth observing. 
It looks as though a new dissolvent were at work on the 
various denominations which would accentuate, at least. 
in this country, the complete disintegration of Protestant- 
ism. 


Official Prayer 


The presence in our waters of. battleships from many 
nations, and especially of the Italian squadron, suggests 
the appositeness of reproducing “The Prayer of the 
Italian Mariner,” composed by the Bishop of Cremona. 
Admiral Mirabello, the Italian Minister of Marine, has 
pronounced it “fervently patriotic and thrilling with 
exalted poetic inspiration,” and ordered that it be printed 
on sheets of parchment and posted on every warship of 
the Italian navy. We take it from La Semaine Catho- 
lique of Toulouse. 

“To Thee, great God, Lord of the Heavens and the 
Deep, Whom winds and waves obey, we, men of the sea 
and of war, officers and soldiers of Italy, from the decks 
of the armed fleet of our Fatherland raise up our hearts. 
Save and exalt in faith, Great God, our Nation; save and 
exalt our King; give power, give glory to our flag 
where’er it waves; bid tempest and surge be subject, let 
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the enemy be inspired with God-sent fear. May hearts 
of iron stronger than the armor of our fleet be ever be- 
neath its folds to defend, and may it ever be victorious. 
Bless, Lord, our distant homes and those who dwell there- 
in; bless, this coming night, the slumbers of our people. 
Thy blessing, too, for us who keep watch for them in 
arms upon the sea. Thy blessing!” 

This noble prayer expresses the sentiment of every 
Christian nation and might well be adopted by ours. It 
would fortunately involve no revolutionary change in our 
national customs. From the birth of our Republic God’s 
blessing has been invoked on congress, legislatures, 
soldiers and seamen. Every year our President sets a 
day apart and calls on all our people to give thanks to 
God. We have many faults and failings that fall short of 
the Christian ideal; there are among us many sects and 
sectaries and people of no sect who take large liberties 
with Christian principles, and a few who deny them al- 
together ; but the spirit that informs our Constitution and 
laws and directs the general conscience of government 
and people is such that in the broader sense we may be 
termed a Christian nation. 

The Hudson-Fulton festivities strengthen this impres- 
sion, at least to a Catholic observer. Intended to signalize 
the material development initiated by explorers and in- 
ventors of whom Hudson and Fulton are types, the cele- 
brations were equally suggestive of the growth of Cath- 
olicity. As the line of battleships moved up the Hudson, 
officers and men could not look shoreward without rest- 
ing their eyes on a Catholic institution, nor their search- 
lights play long on either bank without lighting up a 
cross. Verily the Catholic Verrazano would feel more at 
home on the stream to-day than Henry Hudson. He 
would marvel at the wondrous city that has grown on the 
barren isle he discovered in 1524, but were he here last 
Sunday, many familiar sounds and scenes would recall 
his native city. He would have heard as many Catholic 
bells call men to prayer as ever pealed from the 
towers of Florence; and he would find, with his country- 
men who came officially to grace the occasion, that the 
prayer, composed by the Archbishop of New York and 
recited in all the churches of his diocese, was framed in 
the spirit of the Bishop of Cremona’s: 

“We pray Thee, O God of might and wisdom, that 
those entrusted with the guidance of the destinies of our 
beloved country may lead it in the paths of justice and 
mercy by encouraging due respect for justice and wisdom 
and restraining vice and immorality. We recom- 
mend to Thy unbounded mercy the future welfare of our 
country. We pray that our brethren and fellow citizens 
may be blessed in the knowledge and sanctified in the 
observance of Thy most holy law, that they may be pre- 
served in union and in that peace which the world cannot 
give; and after enjoying the blessings of this life be ad- 
mitted to those which are eternal.” 

A prayer that fits our needs, and to which all our 
people will say, Amen. 





The Way of the Modernist 


Now that Sabatier and other Coryphzi of Modernism 
have abandoned it as a lost cause, only a very few ex- 
cardinated priests and old-fashioned periodical writers, 
who thrive by fostering religious prejudices, can be 
found to chronicle the story of its failure. The clerical 
informant of the /ndependent recurs to it quite frequently. 
Last week he took occasion of the announcement of the 
faculty of St. Joseph’s Seminary at Dunwoodie for the 
coming year to write on “ Dunwoodie and Modernism.” 
The title is the main thing in the essay. The writer 
affects to be concerned about the attitude of the Church 
to modern learning. He is concerned about the price 
the trustees of Fordham University received for the 
twenty-seven acres taken for Bronx Park in 1889; about 
the hundreds of thousands of mortgage they carry on 
the land remaining; about the difficulty of realizing on 
their possessions in case of their expulsion. He is wor- 
ried about Archbishop Farley’s acceptance of Dr. 
Driscoll’s resignation from the presidency of the Semi- 
nary ; about the medizvalism of the Biblical Commission ; 
about Americanism; in a word, about everything but the 
one thing needed in his own case—truth in stating 
obvious facts. Here are some of his errors: 

Fordham was the third, not the second, site of the 
Seminary of this archdiocese. The city bought from 
Fordham University, not seventy, but twenty-seven acres 
only. This University lately raised a mortgage of 
$100,000, not hundreds of thousands, and the newspapers 
recorded the fact and the purpose of the loan. The first 
president of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, was not Bishop 
Gabriels. Archbishop Farley never resolved on removing 
the leading members of the faculty at Dunwoodie; had 
he so resolved, all who know him, know also that he would 


carry it out. He did not remove Dr. Driscoll; he ac- 
cepted his resignation only ten months after the Doctor 
offered it. No professor’s removal was required by 
Rome, and no professor has been removed. There is not 
a word of truth in the statement that the Archbishop 
was frightened by what he heard at Rome; and the 
further statement that he made his peace and presented 
the old home of Pius IX to Pius X is a base insinuation. 
We might lengthen the array of fabrications; suffice it 
to say that there is scarcely a word of truth in the article; 
or, when something is stated correctly, it is immediately 
given a sinister turn. “ There would have been no such 
trouble,” we are assured, “under Leo XIII.” Still the 
famous Testem Benevolentie on Americanism was 
written by that venerable Pontiff. It would pay the 
Independent to insist on applying the wise rules of Pius 
X on censorship to all its contributors in Catholic in- 
terests, whether they still be under the jurisdiction of a 
Bishop or not. As this one writes: “The light cannot 
be shut out long.” It will never shine for the readers of 
the Independent so long as facts are thus obscured and 
distorted. But this is the way of the Modernist. 
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The Science of Ethics. By Rev. Micuazt Cronin, M.A, 
D.D. Vol I, General Ethics. Dublin: Gill & Son. 

In a volume of about 650 pages Dr. Cronin, of Clonliffe 
College, Dublin, publishes the first part of a work which, when 
finished, will undoubtedly be a notable contribution to ethical 
literature. The present volume is a treatise on General Ethics ; 
a subsequent volume will complete the work by a treatise on 
Special Ethics. The author tells us: “The main purpose of 
this work on ethics is to present to students of ethical science 
a full and connected account of the ethical system of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. To this system the author gives his 
fullest assent and adherence, an adherence which is no mere 
blind acceptance of a tradition, but comes of a conviction, which 
has grown clearer and stronger with time and study, that the 
Aristotelian and Scholastic system is the only true ethical sys- 
tem, that it is unrivalled by any other theory, and that it will 
survive every other theory.” 

Dr. Cronin does not, however, confine himself to a presenta- 
tion of the scholastic system. He exposes succinctly and clearly 
the modern theories that have gained a hearing with students 
of ethics, and assigns his reasons for dissenting from them 
whenever he judges that they are wrong. Nor has he over- 
looked recent Scholastics, with some of whom he is not entirely 
in accord. His book is, in fact, a comprehensive survey of the 
basic problems of ethics, and of the various opinions that great 
thinkers have advanced on the subject. The orderly, clear, 
critical and full treatment of his topics makes it a very im- 
portant, if not an eventful book in the history of English ethics. 

The volume is divided into twenty chapters. In the first three 
the author establishes his doctrine regarding the definition, 
scope and method of ethics; the psychological conditions re- 
quired in order that an act be ethical, and the teleological char- 
acter it should possess in order to be normal. In the following 
chapters he exposes his own position and that of his adversaries, 
proving his own and refuting theirs, on the meaning and deter- 
minants of morally good and evil; the criteria of moral good; 
the nature and absolute character of duty; the insufficiency of 
stoic formalism, of hedonism, of utilitarianism, of evolutionism 
and of intuitionism to explain moral obligation; the concept of 
law and its ends; the notion and origin of rights; habits and 
virtues, and specifically the cardinal virtues. From this brief 
outline it may be surmised with what fulness Dr. Cronin covers 
the ground indicated by the sub-title of his book. 

However, regarding details, there are some things to which 
exception may be taken. For instance, the question of sanction, 
especially in its connection with natural law is not treated, yet 
it is a question of some importance. On the contrary questions 
are discussed which do not fall within the specific scope of 
ethics. A chapter is devoted to freedom, the main part of which 
belongs to psychology. It may be maintained that the question 
of human liberty is a necessary basis of morality and the con- 
sequences of morality. This is undoubtedly true, but so is the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. Ethics, con- 
cerned as it is with the highest phase of human activity, must 
borrow from other sciences whose function it is to establish 
the bases on which it builds. For the same reason the question 
as to whether the existence of God can be proved from con- 
science lies without the domain of ethics; it is a theological, not 
an ethical question. It is not denied of course, that questions of 
this kind are frequently discussed by ethical writers of high 
standing; but a book professing to be a Science of Ethics should 
keep within its scope and aim at its specific purpose. In a book 
of ethical essays discussions of this kind would not be out of 
place; would, in fact, because of modern difficulties and the 





confusion of the bounds and metes of sciences be called for. 
But in a scientific treatise on ethics the reader should be referred 
to writers who have satisfactorily discussed them, or, at best, 
be remanded to an appendix. This, at least, is the view of the 
present reviewer. He feels that a book which is of great in- 
trinsic merit, which will stimulate others to the study of a sub- 
ject of the highest moment, and which opens a field that has 
been almost exclusively, so far as the English language is con- 
cerned, occupied by writers to whom the Aristotelian and 
scholastic system is foreign, would have been improved if the 
author had severely confined himself to “the science of human 
conduct as according with human reason, as directed by reason 
toward man’s final natural end.” T. BrosNaHAN, S.J. 





The Marine World Chart. By Nicoto CANERIS JANUENSIS, 
502. A critical study with Facsimile, by Edward L. Steven- 
son. New York: 1908. 

We gladly welcome this book, important for the history 
of discovery in America, as well as for its worth as a history 
of geographical development. Since the discovery of Martin 
Waldseemuller’s chart by Father Fischer, S.J., a new chap- 
ter in geographical science has been opened to us. The at- 
tention of the scientific world was naturally directed towards 
the sources of information from which the German geogra- 
pher drew the material for his work. Many books appeared 
dealing with the subject. The University of Ghent published 
the work of Reinel which was considered the last word in the 
history of the Brazilian discovery (J. Denuief, Les Origines de 
la Cartographie Portugaise et les Cartes de Reinel. Ghent, 1908.) 
1908). 

In the work under consideration we have the history of the 
first voyages of discovery in Brazil and the work is one which 
except in a few points, may be considered as offering a sat- 
isfactory solution to many difficulties connected with this 
subject. 

The Portuguese historians of the sixteenth century treated 
the history of Brazil very carelessly and Joao de Barros 
who intended to write a complete account of the colony did 
not carry out his plan. Many voyages to Brazil were under- 
taken, not only by Portuguese, but by foreigners, conse- 
quently the history of discovery in Brazil is full of errors. 
We have the key to many of these voyages in the present chart, 
and researches made in late years have elucidated some points of 
difficulty while valuable material has been gathered towards the 
solution of other disputed questions. Doubts are not, however, 
finally silenced. Let us hope that in the near future authentic 
documents may be forthcoming, so that unsettled questions may 
be decided and the official history of the discovery of Brazil 
correctly and finally written. 





Waifs and Strays, A Collection of Sermons, Lectures, Es- 
says. Vol. I. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. Quebec and New 
York: Franciscan Missionary Printing Press. 

The preface to this most instructive and interesting book is 
as modest as the title. Dr. Brann had not thought it worth 
while to preserve his occasional sermons and lectures that 
had been eagerly solicited for many years and had enlight- 
ened, while delighting, many an audience in and out of New 
York; but the good Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, in 
common with the general public, had a better opinion of their 
value. They had carefully culled them from paper and maga- 
zine and when it was suggested that their publication would 
help the sisters’ charities, the author yielded assent, through 
“sympathy for their work rather than belief that his ser- 
mons and essays had a permanent value.” 

The public will not agree with this estimate. It will sup- 
plement to his modest claim that he has “never written or 
spoken a word disloyal to the teaching or discipline of the 
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holy Catholic Church,” the capacity of giving a fitting setting 
to noble thoughts. The casual opening at any page reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the highways and byways of 
history, a keen perception of the needs of the age, and the 
literary power of illustrating the present by the past and solv- 
ing convincingly the problems of life. The fundamental ob- 
stacles to this solution are “sins of intellect and ignorance,” 
and unfortunately in both respects the chief sinners are “ edi- 
tors and preachers, with us the true leaders of the people. 
The man who picks your pocket is less guilty than 
the Communist who denies you the right of property. The 
man who puts away his wife causes less injury to society 
than the preacher who defends divorce or the legislator who 
legalizes it, for the man of influence is followed by the multitudes. 
And the false theory must be sustained at all hazard, and so 
desire leaps over fact, passion blinds the intellect to illegality of 
means,” whence follows “immorality, the twin-sister of 
heresy and the child of scepticism.” The consequent “ neces- 
sity of Faith” and of “Christian education” to maintain and 
strengthen it, is illustrated by “the influence of Christianity 
on Literature.” The author’s living pictures of St. Agnes, St. 
Patrick, St. Cecilia and St. Paul are specimens of literature 
that must exert a salutary influence on Christian men. 
These are but a few of “the Waifs and Strays” that the 
public will gladly welcome into their homes and hearts. 
“The Life of a Priest” so happily blends the literary and 
Christian note that one longs for space to put it entire before 
the public. It should not long remain a “Stray” but, with 
its companion “ Waifs,” become an honored guest wherever 
true literature finds welcome. 





Essays—Literary, Critical and Historical By THoMaAs 


O’Hacan, M.A., Ph. D. Toronto: Wm. Briggs. 

This little book, from over the border, is neatly made up. 
Mr. O’Hagan possesses splendid critical acumen and has the 
happy gift of writing lucidly what he desires to put before 
his readers. He is rightly of opinion and proves quite con- 
vincingly that De Maistre’s charge of 300 years conspiracy 
against the truth holds not only for modern historians but 
as well for the poets and the novelists. The essay on “ The 
Degradation of Scholarship” is enlightening. In it we are 
informed that in Canada there exists a state of confusion 
similar to the conditions in our own public elementary and 
secondary schools, with the same inevitable, sad conse- 
quences. We foretell a ready welcome for more of Mr. 
O’Hagan’s work. 





Krisis der Axiome der Modernen Physic, von Dr. Pécs. 


Leipzig: K. F. Koehler. 

The author purposes to subject in this “ Crisis of the Axioms 
of modern Physics” the fundamental laws of motion 
and energetics to a searching examination from the stand- 
point of philosophy as well as empiricism. It was a happy 
thought. The arguments used in modern physics only too 
often rest on ill-defined concepts; especially in a cos- 
mology built upon Aristotelian foundations one feels the need 
of more accurately circumscribed notions. Dr. Pécsi’s conclu- 
sions are anything but flattering for modern science. His 
‘book, he says, refutes five false axioms, namely, Newton’s 
three laws of motion, the law of the conservation of energy 
and that of entropy. “ When subjected to the spectrum analy- 
sis of logic they at once show the dark lines of fallacies and 
sophisms.” He thinks he has shown up these fallacies. He 
also hopes to have done a service to the Christian apologist, 
because “ the principle of the conservation of energy plays an 
important role in every monistic thesis. By doing away with 
this principle even the cosmological argument for the exist- 
ence of God receives again its ancient and original force.” 





The author’s great hopes are undoubtedly disappointed. 
As to the cosmological argument for the existence of God, 
it is true that the materialists often use the principle of the 
conservation of energy as a proof against the Christian and in 
favor of the monistic theory. But the cosmological argu- 
ment does not depend on it. The author raises many well- 
founded objections against Newton’s system, thus showing 
that thorough investigation would be desirable, especially from 
the philosophical point of view. But on the other hand he 
does not adduce any too convincing philosophical or experi- 
mental proofs for the wording of physical and cosmic laws 
which he proposes. 


The Life of Venerable Father Colin, Founder and First 
Superior General of the Society of Mary. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.25 net. 

The old, familiar story is put before us in a new setting. 
There is a family likeness among apostolic men; their lives fol- 
low the same general lines. Each is a history of self-abnegation, 
hardship, zeal and fortitude in adversity. But, while the gen- 
eral outline may be traced in each, the circumstances of persons, 
time and place, afford that variety which makes the lives of saintly 
missioners similar but not the same. Our people have not shown 
excessive enthusiam over missionary effort in distant lands 
among rude barbarians. Is it a case of ignoti nulla cupido? 
Before we hanker after a thing we must have some notion of 
it. The first college in the United States for training missioners 
to foreign lands was opened only the other day. Perhaps a better 
knowledge of what has been done and what is now doing among 
the heathen may arouse some lethargic soul to a realization of 
the divine call. 

Venerable Colin’s early years in France, the seedbed of 
missionary enterprises, were spent amid the distressing scenes 
that were subsequent to the Revolution of ’89. A piety nur- 
tured during those dark days was bound to be sturdy in its 
growth, and constant in the hour of trial. Such his was. Pre- 
possession in favor of some particular view or a certain inability 
to grasp some great undertaking may possibly explain the action 
of even good and holy men in opposing solidly religious move- 
ments in the Church. Founders of orders and congregations 
have invariably met with opposition, and suffered from misun- 
derstandings. This was the lot of Father Colin. The humble 
beginning, the precarious existence and the threatened extinc- 
tion of his institute serve but to bring out in bolder relief the 
saintly founder’s spirit of faith and reliance on God. 

Spiritual enlightenment is the sign as it is the effect of true 
holiness. Nearness to God gives clearer vision. How powerful 
were the saints in their words! Simple truths simply stated 
carried tonviction, steadied the wavering, strengthened the 
weak. Why? Their lives gave cogency to their words. To a 
young man who, through no weighty reason, was dawdling with 
the question of his call to the religious state, Father Colin, 
persuaded of the reality of his vocation, sent this emphatic 
message: “I invite you to begin your novitiate decisively but 
quietly, on the feast of the Purification. The more you con- 
sider, the less tranquil you will be. Moreover, when it is a 
question of giving oneself to God in a more complete manner, 
it is not necessary, says St. Francis de Sales, to go so much into 
examination. Be always simple and childlike with God and 
yourself.” 

Father Colin lived to see his little Society of Mary wax 
strong and become an important factor in the missionary work 
of the Church. The infirmities of advanced age were as unable 
as the contradictions of earlier years to sadden his spirit, which 
“ always rejoiced in the Lord.” 

Now that the Church has declared him Venerable, his children 
have another incentive to walk in his ways, and to cherish even 
more devotedly the institute to which they have been called. 
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The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries, 
by James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: Catholic Summer School Press, 

This second edition tells us that Dr. 
Walsh has found many appreciative readers. 
We were about to say learners, and the 
word might stand, for, from the first chap- 
ter to the last, so vast is the erudition set 
before us that we see how thoroughly 
literary storehouses have been ransacked 
in our behalf. So accustomed has the 
world been to hear the so-called “ Dark 
Ages” decried and belittled, that anything 
brought forth in their favor is gratefully 
received. Instead of a slow, almost painful 
transition from them to full noonday 
brightness, the author shows us, with a 
wealth of facts at his elbow, that some 
much-vaunted “modern” views and prin- 
ciples are modern simply because they were 
cradled in the half shadow of times which 
were dark to us because we did not know 
them. Religious and philanthropic activ- 
ity, education, politics, literature and law 
are some of the topics so luminously 
treated. To the women of our day, who 
thirst and pant for new spheres of fem- 
inine activity, and influence, the chapter on 
the notable part that women took in the 
public and private life of that period will 
not prove the least instructive of the 
volume. 


The Passion Play at Brisleg. By 
(CHARLES WARREN StoppArD. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. Price, 10 
cents. 

This is a feeling description of what a 
Passion Play ought to be, namely, a re- 
ligious exercise religiously performed. It 
is given us by one who had the spiritual 
insight and esthetic sense to picture the 
sacred drama presented in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world by pious 
peasants who have not fallen “a prey to 
speculators and the vulgar mob of globe- 
trotters.” 


The Catechism in Examples. By Rev. 
D. CuisHotm. 5 Vols. Second Edition. 
Vol. III. London and Glasgow: Wash- 
bourne. New York: Benziger Bros. 

We recommend most heartily Father 
Chisholm’s work to all engaged in teach- 
ing children their holy religion. Every 
catechist knows how useful examples 
are, and there are few, we think, who do 
not look on them as absolutely neces- 
sary. They appeal to the child’s desire 
of imitating what it admires. “I want 
to be like that boy, or that girl, or that 
saint Father told us of to-day ”; and this 
helps the moral training wonderfully. 
We are sorry we can not praise equally 
the publisher’s part. A book that must 
be in almost daily use should be strongly 





bound. The copy before us is so lightly 
bound and so flimsily attached to its 
cover, that a few weeks’ use would make 
rebinding necessary. 


Reviews and Magazines 


“The Blessed Eucharist at Lourdes,” a 
report presented at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Cologne by J. de Tonquédec, 
opens Etudes for August 20. Emmanuel 
Abt finishes an interesting account of his 
parents’ conversion tothe True Faith. A 
commentary by Th. Malley on “ The Min- 
utes of the Pastoral Visitations” of Mgr. 
Camille de Neuville de Villeroy, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons (1653), brings before us 
the picture of a saintly prelate, thoroughly 
devoted to Church and King, and a scru- 
pulous observer of ecclesiastical canons and 
discipline. Camille de Beaupuy concludes 
his masterly analysis of the Kantian phil- 
osophy of O. Hamelin in “ Between Aris- 
totle and Kant.” Joseph Burnichon studies 
the “Religious Situation in Brazil.” The 
separation of Church and State has been 
a doubtful advantage to the Church there. 
Freemasonry is all powerful. It controls 
some even of the “Irmandades” or Con- 
fraternities, which practically govern the 
parishes, and closely resemble the “ Asso- 
ciations Cultuelles” attempted in France. 
There is a dearth of religious and priestly 
vocations, sure sign of spiritual decay; an 
organized attempt to de-Christianize the 
country by secularizing education; steady 
opposition to the entry of foreign religious. 
Yet the Brazilian people has not entirely 
abjured its Catholic traditions; there is 
something even of a revival in which the 
eloquent Redemptorist, Father Julio Maria, 
and Dr. Tosta play a prominent part. 
Joseph Boubée reviews the works of the 
Redemptorist Missionary, Father Desur- 
mont. These twenty volumes, divided into 
three series, “The Christian, The Re- 
ligious, The Sacerdotal Life” are remark- 
able for the purity of their doctrine, the 
warmth of the apostolic zeal animating 
them, the moderation and correctness of 
their judgment and views, the clearness and 
originality of the style, the clean-cut pre- 
cision of their practical conclusions. 


Jo Ne Tee 





In Razén y Fe for September, Father 
Ramon Ruiz Amado gives us a confirma- 
tory article on the outrages perpetrated 
during the Barcelona riots. When the mob 
was setting fire to the convent of the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption, whose life work 
is to nurse the sick poor in their homes, a 
nun charged the incendiaries with thank- 
lessness and cruelty. “We have been or- 
dered to do so, and have to obey orders,” 
was the reply that she received. Other de- 
tails of the riots are so vile that our re- 








spect for the high-minded Spanish nation 
urges us to keep them from our readers. 

E. Ugarte de Ercilla subjects the ethical 
systems of Fouillée, Bruhl, Bouglé, Gaul- 
tier, Bayle and Stirner to a searching analy- 
sis, indicating in a masterly way their points 
of contact and divergence and the elements 
more or less strong or weak of which they 
are composed, and concludes by demonstra- 
ting the insufficiency and inaptitude of each 
as a code of morals. 

“One of the fundamental ideas of ethics 
is obligation and duty. The concept of ob- 
ligation, as the word itself indicates, is a 
bond, and so all apprehend it; therefore, 
the last reason of obligation cannot be 
found in man himself. How can man be 
the last reason of a bond which he places 
upon himself? If the bond proceeds from 
man or from another being inferior to him, 
why should he not be empowered to break 
it? And if he could break it, it would be 
no true bond. Obligation, therefore, pre- 
sents itself with the characteristics of moral 
necessity and superiority. 

“As physical phenomena are subject to 

their respective laws, so our obligatory 
moral acts are subject to moral laws. 
It has been said that a law that can be 
broken is no law nor an expression of an 
obligation; but the statement cannot stand. 
The infraction of the moral law leaves in- 
tact the nature and immutability of that 
law. He, for example, who commits a sin 
of unchastity, breaks the moral law, that is, 
he does not fulfil it in his deeds; but he 
does not break it in the sense that with his 
infraction of the law, thereby and there- 
upon the law against unchastity ceases to 
bind. An infraction of the moral law 
is and has to be the physically possible; for 
it is based upon liberty and presupposes it. 
But man is not permitted to break it; he is 
positively forbidden to do so, obliged, as 
he is, to keep the moral order prescribed 
by a higher will, namely, by the will of 
God. Therefore, the ideas of obli- 
gation and duty suppose in man a law to 
which he is subject, as to an expression of 
a higher will, a sovereign authority, an in- 
visible legislator, who is and can be no 
other than God, who speaks in man’s 
reason and conscience.” 

C, Gomez Rodeles, in his first instalment 
of “ Printing-Presses of the early Jesuits in 
Europe, America and the Philippines,” shows 
us what we may expect in further con- 
tributions when the initial paper tells us of 
arrangements for printing made at Rome 
and Messina, in the time of St. Ignatius 
himself. Pius IV, wishing to give the 
Orientals a knowledge of the Council of 
Trent, supplied the funds for the purchase 
of the necessary fonts of Arabic type. The 
translations were made by Father John 
Baptist Elian, S. J., a native of Alexandria, 
Egypt, and the book was printed by the 
Jesuits, 
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EDUCATION. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Grace of Sacra- 
mento has issued a pastoral letter on Cath- 
olic schools, which is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on that subject. It is 
here given in part. 

“ Children are brought into this world by 
parents to whom they owe love, reverence 
and obedience. They are born into Domes- 
tic Society—the family—and into the Civil 
Society of their native land. They are re- 
born by Baptism into the Church of God, 
to love, obey and glorify Him here on earth, 
in preparation for their everlasting happi- 
ness hereafter. Children have, therefore, 
an inviolable right to be nurtured and 
trained in the way intended by the Creator 
of their immortal souls. The three great 
agencies for this are the Home, the School, 
the Church. 

“God has imposed the responsibility of 
educating children on the parents, endowing 
them with that special affection, the virtue 
of piety, as distinguished from the precept 
of general love for all mankind. 

“Tt is, then, the unquestionable right and 
duty of parents to educate their offspring 
from earliest childhood, physically, mentally 
and morally, and to entrust them to the 
care of teachers who will train their chil- 
dren according to their moral and religious 
convictions. It is with the moral culture 
that we are now concerned. 

“In whatever schools religion is not 
taught, morality is not taught; and where 
morality is not taught, the heart, the con- 
science and the will of children are not 
educated for the duties and conflicts of life. 

“To train or educate in morals, intellect 
must, in the first place, be instructed solidly 
in the truths and precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ. Such knowledge does not, of 
itself, constitute religious education; there 
is need of some power or motive to prompt 
or strengthen the will to act, to obey these 
precepts, to follow the dictates of con- 
science, to subdue evil inclinations, to re- 
sist sensual temptations, to form habits of 
Christian virtue. Religion alone can so act 
effectively and perseveringly on the will. 
It makes the soul conscious of the con- 
tinual presence of the all-seeing, omnipo- 
tent God and of His unceasing love; it 
offers abundantly those means established 
by God for growth in holiness; it affords 
the remedies for those who fall from grace; 
it fixes the mind on the everlasting reward 
for those who have persevered to the end; 
it furnishes the true solace for the sorrow- 
ful on earth. 

“The Catholic Church, instituted by 
Jesus Christ, has alone received the divine 
commission to instruct men unto justice, 
and dispense to them the mysteries of God. 
On her devolves the solemn, sacred duty to 
provide a religious education for her chil- 
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dren; to her it belongs to guard all her 
members, but more especially the young, 
from dangers that may destroy or injure 
their faith or morals. When, then, Gov- 
ernments have established a system of pub- 
lic secular instruction from which has been 
eliminated the most essential part of edu- 
cation, namely Christian, moral training, 
the Catholic Church, true to her divine 
mission, has, through her pastors, con- 
demned such system of secular instruction 
as subversive of faith and morals. They 
have exhorted its members to establish their 
own schools. Nobly have Catholics re- 
sponded to this earnest appeal. Though 
obliged to pay the imposed school tax, 
they, of their limited means, have made 
great sacrifices, and have already, in all 
the large centres of population, built 
schools, academies, colleges and univer- 
sities. These are equipped and supported 
by the Catholics of the United States, giving 
irrefragable evidence of Catholic instinct. 

“As a rule, the faculties of the Higher 
Institutions and the teachers of the Paro- 
chial schools are members of Religious 
Orders of both sexes, who have followed 
the call to the perfect gospel life, divesting 
themselves of earthly possessions, sacri- 
ficing worldly ambitions and ties, to devote 
themselves for life to the education of the 
young. Living together in their several 
communities, they have the accumulated 
experience of their Order, both in methods 
of instruction and standards of study. 

“ Our children are citizens of the State, 
and, so far as is consonant with moral 
training, we grade our schools into Pri- 
mary, Grammar, High School and Acad- 
emic Departments. The curriculum of 
studies varies but little from that of the 
Public Schools. Our school buildings and 
the equipment for scientific purposes are 
not as extensive, but our teachers and the 
methods they pursue are second to none. 

“Every Council, every assembly of Cath- 
olic Bishops held in modern times has 
expressed the most positive condemna- 
tion of the secular schools. The su- 
preme Pontiffs have again and again 
proclaimed the absolute necessity of 
making education more Christian; and 
it has been clearly decided by their 
superior authority ‘that no Catholic, 
of whatever rank or condition he may be, 
can approve of any system of public in- 
struction from which religion is totally 
excluded ’.” 





A progressive novelty is the work of 
the Rev. Thomas F. Conlon, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Tiffin, O., who has 
started a night commercial school in his 
parish. Stenography and typewriting, 
grammar, arithmetic, reading, writing, 
etc., will be taught. Father Conlon has 
personally taken up the labor of teaching 
several of the classes. Such schools 








would be a useful substitute for the 
parish amusement club. 





The Nineteenth General Conference of 
the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America, in session at Burlington, Iowa, 
last week, passed a resolution providing 
for the collection of one million dollars 
for school purposes. 





Leonard Hall, a high school for boys, 
has been opened at Leonardtown, St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland. The institu- 
tion provides for the education of 
boarders as well as day scholars. Cath- 
olic colleges throughout the country de- 
pend largely for numerical success on 
the growth and development of Cath- 
olic high schools, the multiplication of 
which is ardently desired by all the 
friends of higher Catholic education, The 
new school in Southern Maryland is in- 
teresting historically, as it is the fulfil- 
ment of a wish expressed in 1640 by 
Father Ferdinand Poulton, a Maryland 
missionary, that a college would be 
founded in the infant colony of Mary- 
land. In 1677 a school was established 
at Newtown, Md., which sent several 
creditable representatives to St. Omer, 
Belgium. The penal legislation of co- 
lonial Maryland, however, put an end 
to the aspirations of the Catholics of that 
period. The Xaverian Brothers are in 
charge of the new school, which opened 
on September 20th, with fifty applicants 
for admittance. 





The frequency of cases of suicide 
among the pupils attending the German 
schools of the higher and lower grades 
has been made the subject of investiga- 
tion by Professor Albert Eulenburg, the 
well-known nerve specialist of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The Professor’s re- 
searches show that the number of cases 
of youthful suicide in the German empire 
averages fifty-three a year or about one 
each week. Out of 1258 cases investi- 
gated, 473 made away with themselves 
through fear of impending punishments 
or anxiety regarding examinations. 
Traces of mental derangement were dis- 
covered in only 120 cases, hardly ten per 
cent. of the whole number. In 350 cases 
the inducing causes had to be set down 
as unknown. 





Mr. William A. Nash, President of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, in New York, finds 
in the young men who come under his 
notice, “a great deficiency in the funda- 
mentals of education—reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” One of the New York papers 
remarks editorially that this is due to the 
superficial teaching of fads and to the 
poor training which the teachers themselves 
receive in colleges and normal schools. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—An example of the mean and persistent 
annoyance of the clergy in France by pub- 
lic officials is given in the recent experience 
of the Bishop of Verdun. Under the 
Briand law he was turned out of his epis- 
copal residence, and the building and its 
contents were confiscated. He then leased 
a house in another part of the town to 
live in. Now the municipality have notified 
the Bishop that they have requisitioned this 
building for the official residence of the 
military commander of the district, and 
that he must move on again. The Bishop 
has appealed to the courts to protect him in 
his leasehold, claiming that there are many 
other buildings in the neighborhood suit- 
able for the military officer. 


—The papers in Rome announce that the 
King of Spain and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria have lodged a protest against the abo- 
lition by the Pope of the Veto in Papal 
elections. Spain is said to have intimated 
that it has no intention of interfering un- 
duly in the election of the Popes, yet it 
maintains its traditional right to reject a 
candidate who might be regarded as in- 
imical to Spanish interests. 


—Bishop McGolrick, of Duluth, has 
taken up a tract of 170,000 acres of land in 
Minnesota, on which he will place Catholic 
colonies. 


—One result of the first year’s work of 
the Josephite band among the colored peo- 
ple of the South has been 249 Converts. 


—Thirty young ladies just arrived from 
Ireland, have entered the novitiate of the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word, San An- 
tonio, Texas. The Incarnate Word Sisters 
have hospitals, orphanages and homes for 
the aged in every city of importance in 
Texas. The cloistered sisters of the same 
congregation are extensively engaged in 
teaching through the same territory. 
Originally introduced from France this con- 
gregation has for some years received its 
subjects chiefly from Ireland and in such 
numbers that it has been able to extend its 
charitable and educational institutions all 
over the State and become an indispensable 
feature in its religious life. 


—The Omaha Ministerial Union have 
adopted a resolution commending the ac- 
tion .of Judge Sutton, of the Douglas Co. 
(Neb.) district court in recently sentenc- 
ing a murderer to be hanged on Monday 
and not on Friday. In speaking of the 
sentence Judge Sutton said: 

“The execution of murderers on Friday 
always has been abhorrent to me. It is 
a custom dating back into antiquity and 
nothing less than a mockery of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Although this may be 





sentiment, it seems to me, with five other 
days in the week on which to vindicate 
law and justice, there is no necessity of 
confining an execution to the day upon 
which the Saviour gave up His life.” 


—Archbishop Glennon has directed the 
holding of a special service and Te Deum 
at the statue of St. Louis as part of the 
centennial celebration of the founding of 
the city, which will take place October 3 
to 8. 


—To meet one of the many problems of 
recent immigration two congregations of 
Slovak nuns have been organized in Penn- 
sylvania, the Lithuanian Sisters of St. Cas- 
mir, under the patronage of Bishop Hoban 
of Scranton, and the Sisters of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius under Bishop Shanahan of 
Harrisburg. The first profession of novices 
in both took place at Scranton, on Sept. 11, 
Bishop Hoban officiating. Archbishop Quig- 
ley of Chicago has secured a location for a 
community of the Sisters of St. Casmir in 
that city. 


—A federation of Italian Catholic women 
has been formed in Italy which already 
has branches in thirty-two cities and is pub- 
lishing a tri-monthly publication to fur- 
ther the social, literary and religious work 
in which the organization is engaged. 


SOCIOLOGY 


One of the factors contributing substan- 
tially to the material prosperity of the Sal- 
vation Army has been the considerable 
sums derived from the sales of papers and 
household waste collected from door to 
door by the wagons of that organization. 
The officials of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society of Brooklyn, believing that a simi- 
lar undertaking would be of benefit for 
their charities, have begun the collection 
of such materials and during the two 
weeks the experiment has been under way 
it has met with much success. Carts and 
the services of collectors have cost nothing, 
and last week a non-Catholic who was in- 
terested enough in the work to supply a 
truck during the first week has since sup- 
plemented this with the use of a building 
for a storing station. The Borough has 
been divided into districts and a syste- 
matic time for collections arranged which 
has been announced in the parish churches 
of the section in which the experiment is 
being made. The result is being watched 
with much interest by all those to whom 
the activities of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society appeal. The Brooklyn Conference 
was the first to make use also of the idea 
of Summer outings for mothers and chil- 
dren and in other respects has shown itself 
progressive, and alive to meet the exigen- 
cies of modern systematic charities. 





The Brighter Homes Exhibition opened 
at Athenry, Galway, by Archbishop Healy, 
has called public attention to the remark- 
able progress that has been made in market 
gardening and cottage industries within the 
last few years in Ireland, since farmers 
and laborers began to have plots of their 
own. The exhibition of articles produced 
in the Athenry district included ironwork 
in various designs, bacon-curing, furniture 
polishing, whip-making from home-tanned 
material, manure manufacture, bootmaking 
from Irish tanned hides, with homemade 
threads and Galway nails, beekeeping, poul- 
try rearing, market boxes, tailoring, baking, 
cart wheel and dray construction, dress- 
making, agricultural machine manufactures, 
umbrella-making, blanketing, jams, bedding, 
tobacco, candles, ropes, footballs, hurley 
balls, cradles, chocolate, patent medicines, 
woolens, caps, hosiery, pipes, shirts, straw 
hats, cutlery, lace and crochet work. 





A New York Judge appointed three dis- 
tinguished lawyers last week to defend 
prisoners without money to pay for legal 
help. The unusual appointment grew out 
of the publicity recently given to the low 
grade of ability of lawyers named by the 
courts to defend poor prisoners. In re- 
sponse to an appeal of the judge, 125 
lawyers of prominence volunteered their 
services. 





During the past two years, Japanese 
commercial and industrial agents have 
been making a careful study and canvass 
of the western coast of South America. 
Japan has people and products to spare, 
and is trying to place both to the best 
advantage. After having met with little 
success in Mexico and Brazil, her eye 
is fixed on Chile, with which country she 
has a treaty of “friendship, commerce 
and navigation.” Though the Chileans, 
fully alive to the dangers of the “ yellow 
peril,” are not sighing for Japanese im- 
migrants, Mr. Kamumaya of the Im- 
perial Emigration Society, has broached 
to President Montt a project for the 
purchase of public lands at $2.50 an acre, 
for the purpose of colonizing them with 
subjects of the Mikado. 





Herbert Carsen, in a recent number of 
Harper's Weekly, pleads for a universal 
wheat congress. He makes many interest- 
ing assertions, among others: That for 
every 18,000 pounds of wheat the farmer 
gets one pound of gold. That for each 
loaf we eat the farmer receives one cent 
and a half. The forty-four nations united 
by the Hague conference and the fifty-eight 
civilizations united by the postal union 
ought to help the farmer to sell to the best 
advantage, and the consumer to receive at 
lowest rates his daily bread. 
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SCIENCE 


- Of the myth woven about a Pope’s action 

in regard to Halley’s comet, E. Vincent 
Heward, F.R.A.S., writes as follows in 
an article entitled “The Story of Hal- 
ley’s Comet,” in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, for September: 

“Leading writers, one after another 
declare in slightly varying terms that 
the reigning Pontiff, Calixtus III, was 
so alarmed by the apparition in the 
heavens that he issued a Bull exorcising 
the evil thing, and that to the Ave Maria 
he added the words, ‘ From the Turk and 
the Comet, good Lord, deliver us.’ Arago, 
3abinet, Guillemin, Hind, Draper, and 
others all repeat the story; and the 
Angelus de Midi, we are told, owes its 
origin to the fears of the aged Pope 
(then in his eightieth year). The Rev. 
J. Gerard, S.J., has given a careful sift- 
ing to all the documents bearing upon the 
subject, and in his accustomed calm and 
dispassionate manner he reduces the 
story to a figment hardly bearing the 
semblance of a grain of truth. He shows 
that the myth may possibly have sprung 
from the historian Platina’s reference to 
the comet given in his Vitae Pontificum, 
published in Venice in 1479. He was 
living in Rome at the time, and could 
not help but be alive to the events which 
were then passing before his eyes, and in 
respect to the comet he writes: 


“*A hairy and fiery star having at 


made its appearance for several days, the 


mathematicians declared that there would | flying capacity of the Hudson-Fulton flight 


follow grievous pestilence, dearth and 
some great calamity. Calixtus, to avert 
the wrath of God, ordered supplications 
that if evils were impending for the hu- 
man race He would turn all upon the 
Turks, the enemies of the Christian name. 
He likewise ordered, to move God by 
continual entreaty, that notice should be 
given by the bells to call the faithful at 
midday to aid by their prayers those en- 
gaged in battle with the Turk.’ 

“No mention is made of a Bull or an| 
exorcism against the comet and 
Turks, either singly or conjointly.” 





A few days ago brought the assurance 
over the cable of the success of the airships 
used in the German army maneuvers, and 
in the French maneuvers. It now appears 
that regular aerial lines are to be estab- 
lished in Germany, with a schedule of serv- 
ice between Berlin and leading cities. The 
Air Navigation Company has been formed | 
to carry out the plans, and twenty com- 
panies of men of wealth are to finance the 
scheme. Various types of dirigibles as well 
as aeroplanes are to be ushered into use. 
It is a certainty that America will follow | 
suit should this project in any way succeed. | 














On last Saturday a magnetic storm was 
experienced in this country and in England. 
Cable, telegraphic and telephone services in 
many large cities were seriously crippled 
for several hours in consequence. Only the 
wireless telegraph service was unaffected 
by this aurora. 


PERSONAL 


Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the New Jersey State 
[Tuberculosis Commission. 





The Rev. Dr. J. A. Te Pas has been 
appointed rector of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cleveland, by Bishop Farrelly. 





A useful hint is given by Dr. Hanas 
Loeb, a well-known physician of St. Louis, 
Mo., who has just presented to the gen- 
eral library of St. Louis University a 
handsome 18-volume set of Meyer’s 
German Encyclopedia, on the title page 
of which he inserted: “In memory of 
Father James Conway.” 





Archabbot Leander Schnerr, O.S.B., of 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Penn., 
who is the oldest priest in the Diocese of 
Pittsburg, celebrated the golden jubilee of 
his ordination on September 20. The 
golden jubilee of his membership in the 
Benedictine Order occurred in May, 1907. 
He was elected abbot in July, 1892, and 





| 





| Texas, celebrated the golden jubilee of his 


the| has been professor and rector in Denver 





made Archabbot October 2, 1892. 





During the preliminary tests of the high- 


airships, Capt. Thomas L. Baldwin guided 
his large craft to an altitude of 3,500 feet, 
thus surpassing Count Zeppelin’s best 
record of 500 feet. At this height he 
dared a series of thrilling maneuvers and 
dashed over his measured course at a speed 
of no less than twenty-four miles an hour. 





Rev. José M. Marra, S.J., Superior of 
the Mission of Colorado, New Mexico and 


religious life September 26. Father Marra 


and Las Vegas and twice Superior of the 
Colorado Mission. For thirty years he has 
been doing effective missionary work in 
English, Spanish and Italian and is now, 
in addition to his duties as General-Supe- 
rior of his extensive district, editor of La 
Revista Catédlica of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, one of the ablest, most interesting 
and informing of our Catholic exchanges. 
AMERICA extends him its best wishes ad 
multos annos, in his chosen literary field. 





A representative meeting was held in the 
Dublin Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding, at which a fund was inaugurated 


ships for Gaelic teachers in the west of 
Ireland in memory of Miss Eileen Nicolls, 
M.A., and Donough Crohane, whose heroic 
deaths were recently narrated in AMERICA. 
Rev. T. A. Finlay, S. J., said that in in- 
stituting this national memorial they were 
commemorating not merely individual 
heroism, but chiefly the services to the 
country of a noble lady who was a prom- 
inent and inspiring leader in the great 
National Language Movement. This me- 
morial should stimulate in generations to 
come devotion to the cause for which she 
lived. 


PLATFORM, PRESS AND PULPIT 


Arthur Sykes, writing in the London 
Times makes the following suggestion: 
“Tt is possible that to some spectators 
of the recent competitions at Rheims the 
words of Virgil, as applied to Mercury, 
occurred.— 

“Volat ille per aéra magnum 
Remigio alarum.” 


“In last week’s issue of your contempo- 
rary Flight, it is stated that the authorities 
at Rome are to be asked to assign a patron 
saint to aeronauts. 

“Would it not be paying a delicate and 
well-deserved compliment to France in 
general (as having done so much to pro- 
mote the new science) and to Rheims in 
particular (as having taken the lead in af- 
fording the public an opportunity of wit- 
nessing its practical development) to award 
the position to St. Remigius? I venture, 
as a member of the Aero Club, to submit 
his claim to their consideration.” 





The mayor of Aubusson, a commune 
near Flers de l’Orne, has gone on vacation 
and has posted the following notice on the 
door of the mairie: “We, Jules Pottier, 
Mayor of the commune of Aubusson, here- 
by notify all persons having business to 
transact at the mairie during our absence, 
that in case the school-mistress is not on 
hand they are to consult M. le Curé.” 





The Southern Messenger of San An- 
tonio, Texas, always brings us some fresh 
tidings and its editorial columns are in- 
forming in matter, moderate in tone and 
thoroughly Catholic. It has just installed 
a Mergenthaler Linotype machine of the 
latest pattern and a new printing press 
with patent folder and trimmer, all run by 
electric power. Like the good Catholic that 
it is, it invoked the blessing of the Church 
on its new enterprise, and accordingly, 
on September 10, Rt. Rev. Bishop Forest 
of San Antonio, assisted by the Provincials 
of the Oblates and Benedictines and several 
priests of the diocese, solemnly blessed 
the new plant in presence of the staff 





to erect a memorial and provide scholar- 





and employees of the paper. The son of 
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Mr. L, William Menger, the editor and 
manager, was the chief acolyte on the oc- 
casion. AMERICA wishes increased and 
lastimg prosperity to our Southern contem- 


porary. 
OBITUARY 


The Rev. John Hoffman, founder of 
St. Henry’s parish, St. Louis, Mo., and 
one of the Diocesan officials, died on 
September 15, after a long illness. He 
was born in 1850, and ordained in 1872. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ QUERIES 


E, T. McC.—As found in the Bible, the 
word “brother” does not, of itself, indi- 
cate any precise degree of blood relation- 
ship. Thus Misael, cousin of Aaron, is 
expressly called the “brother” of Aaron’s 
son, Nadab, though the two were in fact 
first and second cousins. And in suc- 
cessive verses Lot is first given as the son 
of Abraham’s brother Aran and is then 
called Abraham’s “brother.” Even those 
related only through marriage, as step- 
brothers and brothers-in-law, are called 
“brothers.” The patriarchal descent of 
the Jews, of which they were so proud end 
jealous, favored this loose use of terms 
expressing kinship. A full explanation of 
this term as applied to Christ is contained in 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia,” under 
“Brethren of the Lord.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your current issue for September 18, 
there is a review of articles in the Aflantic 
Monthly. It is said that Dr. George 
Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School 
defends in the Atlantic the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture foundation in Harvard University on 
the Immortality of the Soul, saying “ that 
the founder of these lectures, George Gold- 
thwait Ingersoll, wished to establish these 
lectures on a plan similar to that of the 
Dudleian foundation; and that he provided 
for entire freedom of discussion.” The 
parallel is a fatal one, for if one will take 
the trouble to look up the terms of the 
foundation made by Judge Paul Dudley, 
of Roxbury, in 1750, he will discover that 
the Judge founded a course of lectures in 
Harvard University, and one of the sub- 
jects prescribed in that course was the 
“Damnable heresies and Fatal Errors” of 
the Church of Rome. 

There is little freedom, in the founder’s 
intention, in such a course; the Church 
is already condemned by him, and the lec- 
turer's purpose in that course of lec- 
tures is limited and circumscribed to one 
line of treatment, the condemnation of the 
Church of Rome. 

Dr. Hodges’ appeal to the Dudley lec- 
tures is a refutation of his own position, 








and of the position of all those, Catholics 
and non-Catholics, who vainly attempt to 
defend Harvard College as a safe place for 
our young men. 

Some years ago a lecturer on the Dud- 
ley lectures said that the “fatal error of 
the Church of Rome was the dogma un- 
derlying all her teachings, the dogma of the 
absolute control of the Church over the 
individual in certain parts of thought and 
life. Faith is wholly of personal 
experience and ceases to exist when it 
rests on mere authority.” Authority is the 
most important doctrine of the Church, and 
yet it is the doctrine that is most merci- 
lessly attacked by the philosophies of non- 
Catholic universities. 

Professor James is mentioned as one of 
the lecturers on Immortality, and it is 
said by Dr. Hodges that Professor James, 
inexact as to both sides, tells his hearers 
that immortality is possible. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor James did tell them that immortality 
is possible, but it is certain that he made 
more impression upon the student body, 
in favor of the negative side of the doc- 
trine, and his influence over the young 
mind is most injurious. One young man 
who listened to Professor James’ lectures 
on immortality, or rather against immor- 
tality, told me that it was pitiable to see 
the effect produced by these lectures on 
the young men who listened to them. All 
their faith in a hereafter was shattered by 
the Professor’s attacks on the doctrine of 
immortality, so much so that the Professor 
himself was astonished at the result of 
his lectures. He then undertook to give 
some arguments in favor of immortality, 
but it was too late; those young men had 
already lost through his teaching all the 
faith they had in the spiritual and immortal. 
From his method of procedure, beginning 
with the negative side, the obvious infer- 
ence is that he deliberately intended to 
produce the disastrous effects mentioned. 

Harvard, I believe, is no worse than 
other non-Catholic universities, and no 
better. The conclusion is obvious. The 
Catholics of this generation have received 
a precious inheritance from their fathers, 
the most precious of all inheritances, and 
they cannot thank God enough for it. This 
inheritance they should strive to pass on 
to their children, namely, the priceless gift 
of faith. The gift, however, will not pass 
on in the atmosphere of the modern uni- 
versity. Josern H. RockweE t, S.J. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As the winter is approaching and the 
different year books are being prepared, 
allow me some remarks on the “ Catho- 
lic Directory.” The matter I wish to 
deal with is the number of Catholics in 
the United States. 

We are told that Archbishop Glen- 
non’s census is not to be published be- 








fore the State census figures of 1910. 
Still, the Catholic public throughout the 
world is anxious to know the number of 
Catholics in the States. Granted that 
the State census authorities there op- 
posed the publication before their own 
results are ready, there is another means 
of trying at least to get nearer the truth. 
The figures of the Catholic Directory 
are the results of a census conducted on 
diocesan lines. It is by bringing these 
figures as far as possible up to date that 
the truth could be approached. It is a 
pity, but we must confess it, that the 
value of the Directory’s figures is very 
different and changes according to dio- 
ceses. Some are very accurate and give 
many particulars. Others sem to be not 
very far from the truth. A large number 
do not even claim to be accurate. They 
can be known at a glance. 

1. They give only round numbers, 
which is never a sign of accuracy. 

2. The estimates given are often very 
far from the truth, the approximate esti- 
mation being made without observing 
the rules of statistics, and not bearing 
out any counter-proof. I take a most 
conspicuous instance in the actual fig- 
ures of a prominent eastern diocese: 

PE 3. sis: é pesnsandxchivnas 24,085 

Catholics (about) ......s008. 425,000 

As everybody knows, there is between 
the births and the general population a 
proportion called the birth-rate. Granted 
we know the birth-rate of a country, we 
can estimate the number of its births, 
taking as a basis the total population. 
But we can also take the opposite way 
and reckon the total population out of 
the births. It is this counter-proof I 
wish to apply to the Diocese of Pitts- 
burg. 

The general birth-rate in the United 
States being 30 per thousand, we must 
multiply the births by 33% to get the 
population. But as the birth-rate among 
Catholics is admittedly higher, let us 
take 40 per thousand (which is very 
high). In this case we have to multiply 
by 25 only and so are much surer not to 
over estimate the total population. Now 
the births 24,085 x 25 equals 602,125, or to 
put it in round numbers, 600,000 instead 
of 425,000. Certainly no small difference. 
Perhaps somebody will object that all 
the baptisms may not be children. Well, 
let us allow 1,085 as baptisms of converts. 
There remain 23,000. These multiplied 
by 25 give still 575,000 Catholics. 

Let us hope that the attention of dio- 
cesan chancellors will be drawn to this 
matter. The first step would be to put 
down separately the number of children’s 
baptisms and adults or converts’ bap- 
tisms. This was practised in Cleveland, 
Fargo, Green Bay, Indianapolis, Natchez, 
Oklahoma, Rochester dioceses, and could 
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be done as well in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and elsewhere. The taking of a 
census of the whole population in each 
single year is impossible, but it is not 
even necessary. Knowing accurately the 
number of baptized children in the pre- 
ceding year, the estimation of the popula- 
tion will not be difficult when the rule of 
the birth-rate is well observed. 
An OUTSIDER. 

S. Pastore near Galicano, Italy. 





To the Editor of America: 

In reference to the recently published 
remarks of Sir Harry Johnston in regard 
to the willingness of the negroes of Cuba 
to become Protestants, it will certainly be 
of interest to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the same Sir Harry, 
in his book on Liberia, gave as a reason 
for the failure of this negro republic after 
a century of existence to establish its place 
among the nations, that the Liberians gave 
entirely too much attention to religion and 
Masonic matters. The religion of the Li- 
berians is entirely Protestant. As far as 
I can learn, the Church has little, if any 
prestige there. The remarks of the learned 
traveler are, it seems, somewhat at variance. 

W. J. D. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1909. 


[The steps taken by the hierarchy of the 
United States in 1841 to care for the 
spiritual needs of the Liberians is one of 
the interesting episodes of our history. 
Bishop LeRoy, who has spent his whole 
career in the service of the African Mis- 
sions, gives full particulars of them in his 
article on Africa in Vol, I of “ The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia.” A special article on 
Liberia has been prepared for Vol. VII, 
which will be ready by the end of this year. 
—Ed. AMERICA. ] 





To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of September 18, I learn 
that Chicago and New York each claims the 
honor of being the first city in the United 
States to establish a school for tubercular 
children. 

On January 27th, 1908 such a school was 
opened in Providence and is maintained by 
the Board of Education. 

In Outdoor Schools for August, a maga- 
zine published by the Boston Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 
you will find the following: “ Providence 
was the first city in the country to establish 
a school for the mentally deficient, and the 
School Department is to be highly com- 
plimented because of the enthusiasm and 
energy with which it took up and carried 
out the establishment of the first school 
in the United States for those physically 
deficient by reason of tuberculosis.” 

Wintrrep L, Fitzpatrick. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA. 


We have received from the America 
Press, New York, says the Downside Re- 
view, several numbers of their new weekly 
paper, America, the first of which was 
issued on April 17th last. This publication 
takes the place of the monthly Messenger, 
and it is described as “an adaptation of its 
precursor to meet the needs of the time.” 
It was felt that a weekly Catholic paper was 
a desideratum in the United States, able to 
discuss actual questions of the day from a 
Catholic standpoint in such a way as could 
not be expected from a monthly periodical. 
The many local and diocesan journals al- 
ready appearing under Catholic auspices 
could not pretend to meet this need, and so 
America has been started to supply the 
want. It is under the able direction of 
Father Wynne, S.J., who for several years 
has so successfully edited the Messenger. 
The numbers published so far give striking 
evidence of the high aims and ideals of the 
new paper, and from what they have al- 
ready produced the editorial staff appears 
to possess the ability to give due expression 
to those aims and ideals. Without hesita- 
tion we say that AMeErIcA is admirable— 
both in conception and in execution. It is 
sufficiently cosmopolitan to be welcome 
wherever the English tongue is in use. 
The articles are excellent in character and 
tone, and the paper is well and clearly 
printed, without any appearance of cheap- 
ness, though the price of ten cents per 
copy is remarkably low for the value given. 
We take as indisputable the fact that there 
was an opening for a paper of this kind, 
and we feel sure that, continued on its 
present lines of sound, wholesome and cul- 
tivated Catholic journalism, it must meet 
with success. It certainly deserves it, and 
we heartily wish it a prosperous career. 





The Lamp was the name of a cheap little 
Catholic magazine in London that began to 
shine about the middle of the nineteenth 
century and went through many phases; but 
in the United States it is a Protestant re- 
ligious magazine, very well written, and so 
near to Catholic doctrine that one wonders 
how its conductors can remain outside the 
fold. This journal writes to the editor of 
what the Bishop of Buffalo rightly calls “the 
great Catholic weekly, America ”: “ Let me 
congratulate you upon the ever-increasing 
excellence of the best-edited paper that 
comes to our exchange table.” To use a 
phrase that also came originally from the 
States, “we endorse that judgment.” We 
have read carefully the first seventeen 
numbers of America, and we admire its 
matter and form. In external appearance 
it resembles the Athenaeum more than the 
Spectator or the Tablet. We hope it will 





Providence, R. I. 





resemble the last of these in giving 


with the last number of each volume a 
very full and well-arranged index, because, 
even more than the Tablet, its contents 
deserve to be preserved in well-bound 
volumes, and made accessible by good in- 
dexes. The news of the world, as far as 
it affects Catholic interests, is very skilfully 
summarized in such a way that journalism 
is elevated into literature. The apprecia- 
tions of Swinburne, Meredith and Tenny- 
son are the sanest that we have seen.—The 
Irish Monthly. 





It is with keen pleasure and pride we 
perceive how AMERICA continues to fulfil 
and more than fulfil its early promise of 
being a luminous exponent and doughty 
champion of Catholic thought and aspira- 
tion. Here at last is a review of which 
we may say that it sets forth noble ideals 
clothed in noble words. In breadth of 
treatment and depth of thought it satisfies 
equally. Not the least of the advantages 
it confers is to teach us all in pulpit, sanc- 
tum or forum a knightly spirit of fairness 
and moderation, while not abating jot or 
tittle of principle in truth’s sacred cause. 
If conducted on its present lines—and of 
that we make no doubt—Amenrica will go 
on wielding an ever increasing influence 
for good. We trust that all Rev. Pastors 
and those with influence or authority in 
whatsoever degree will rally round the 
standard of truth in the forefront of the 
battle and march shoulder to shoulder 
to final victory—The Church Calendar, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





The most frequent comment—and, by the 
way, the truest compliment—made on the 
occasion of the first appearance of the 
new Catholic weekly, America, was: “ Can 
they keep it up?” The periodical has been 
running now long enough for a fair test, 
and “they are still keeping it up.” The 
editors have set themselves a high, but 
not too high, standard. AMERICA 
excels in the field in which the Messenger 
was strongest—as a purveyor of news con- 
cerning the Catholic world. The special 
articles and editorials are also interesting 
and timely. The periodical will receive 
the welcome and support of the vast num- 
ber of intelligent Catholics in the country, 
who take a “Catholic” interest in their re- 
ligion, and who have long desired a pub 
lication in which contemporary movements 
shall be presented and discussed from the 
Catholic point of view—The Homiletic 
Monthly. 





AMERICA is a publication which we can 
give into the hands of our Protestant 
friends with pride because in its defense of 
Catholic principles it is scholarly and 
thorough—Rev. J. M. Schmitz, Auburn, 
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